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As one conference follows another, we 
become saturated with evidence and argu- 
ment favoring the nursery school. It may 
be helpful, in 1939, to ask ourselves this: 
If nursery schools are so helpful in their 
influence upon child and parent, and as a 
general contribution to community life, 
why are they so slow to appear? Too fre- 


quently we have come to these biennial con- 


ferences clothed in sweetness and light, and 
only vaguely aware that hard-shelled school 
executives look upon us suspiciously out of 
the corner of the eye. 

Still it is encouraging to report even 
minor victories, such as the establishment 
of two full-fledged nursery schools in the 
city of Baltimore, under the leadership of 
Superintendent David E. Weglein. And it 
is stimulating to note that a great team of 
educational surveyors who act as a whip, a 
guide and a conscience to countless school 
systems, has just laid the nursery school 
child directly upon the doorstep of one of 
our largest American cities. For Strayer 
and Engelhardt report as follows in a sur- 
vey of the public schools of St. Louis: 

The Board of Education in a city like St. Louis 


should give serious consideration to the kind of 
service which the nursery school can provide for 

1Given at the biennial conference of the Na- 
tional Association for Nursery Education, New 
York, Oetober 25, 1939. 
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the younger members of dependent families as well 
The 
schools throughout the city, 


as for parents. development of nursery 
with initial emphasis 
on underprivileged areas, is an essential step in the 
educational 


provision of an adequate city-wide 


program. While the cooperation of all agencies 
should be enlisted, the school system should assume 
major responsibility for the program. These units, 
in general, should be provided in regular elementary 
school buildings and made an integral part of the 
total program of public education. The curriculum 
as now developed in the units in operation is con- 
sistent with best practice and suggests desirable 
lines of development for the larger program which 
should emerge. 
Yet we are shackled, 
schools in clusters of ones and twos in an 
round 


counting nursery 


age accustomed to hundreds and 
thousands. 

Possibly questionnaires, surveys and ex- 
periments would give aid in discovering the 
sources of blocking, in weighing and testing 
the shackles to see what holds them on. So 
far as I know, this has not been undertaken. 
It is difficult to discover from any 
or any institution why something 
done. There are 
they all seem plausible in a state of inertia. 

But it is feasible to speculate, to ask 
questions, to make observations, to ‘‘put 
two and two together’’ in an old-fashioned 
Yankee way, in the hope that we may at 
least arrive at a few hypotheses. 


person 
is not 
and 


so many reasons, 
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For the present, let us cast aside our neat 
data, our nice statistics, our habitual facial 
tensions that are labeled 
search and how-to-make-something-out-of-1t. 
Rather let us look at our friends among 
and 


how-to-do-re- 


parents, teachers, school executives 
board members to see whether, in this area 
of nursery education that means so much 
to us, we may be able to lift a little the mask 
of indifference. 

And-so to the shackling concepts. 

First of all, we have a series of financial 
factors. There is, for example, the pocket- 


book reaction. It would cost money to 


establish nursery schools. Teachers must 
be paid, food and clothing supplied, build- 
constructed, cooks, nurses 


ings rented or 


and assistants placed on the payroll. Taxes 
would go up. 

Inevitably something would be added to 
the school budget; or to the family budget, 
if it is done under private auspices. In 
most school districts this burden would be 
local. They do not have state or federal 
assistance for such enterprises. 

Even professional educators, convinced 
of the value of the work, may hesitate for 
financial reasons. The pupil cost is high; 
the pupil-teacher ratio low. A 
school calls for strange equipment such as 
materials. 


nursery 


beds, blocks, sand and_ play 
ilany a surviving school superintendent 
regards all these as deterrents to true learn- 
ing. 

school administrators are accustomed to 
annual cost averages ranging, for the most 
part, from $40 to $80 per year. It can be 
shown that, if the pupil-teacher ratio is 
raised somewhat, and if at the same time 
parents are asked to pay for the children’s 
food on a cost basis, we might expect to sup- 
port a standard nursery school at an average 
annual cost of $150 per child. The higher 
costs themselves are primarily a reflection 
of unusual services rendered, involving 
preparation of food, a nurse’s supervision 


and parent education. Perhaps, at first, 
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superintendents in cities or areas showino 


declining elementary school populations 
would be willing, on a trial basis, to 4, 
something for these younger children. 

In any ease, if all these are true financia] 
shackles, where shall we find the unlocking 
key? This question I have put to econo- 
mists and their opinions are substantially 
as follows: 

Nursery education is a_ pioneer 
economically a low-pressure area. It 
creator of jobs and hence of wealth. I; 
offers opportunities to explore and extend 
an economic frontier. There are only a 
few methods in the whole world for pro 
The two commonest ones are. 
One 


viding jobs. 
in the end, ignoble and disastrous. 
is a return to primitive conditions of labor, 
to the pick and shovel, to the long day and 
the low wage; in short, a giving up of the 
power of machines. Since no civilized per- 
son, having escaped from useless drudgery, 
will return to it voluntarily, that way out 
is unthinkable for Americans. 

Another way, even swifter in its terrify- 
ing impact, is the way of war, with all its 
preparing, manufacturing, moving, marcli- 
ing and destroying; its steady substitution 
of the worst for the best, of death for life. 
Again, we may all hope that that is not the 
American way: 

This leaves two, and only two, areas for 
national development within a normal and 
fruitful economie framework. The first is 
an expansion in new goods, on a scale com- 
parable to the spread of the railroad, the 
automobile, the telephone, the motion pic- 
ture, the radio, of tobacco, beverages and 
cosmetics. And, of course, as a corollary to 


new goods, we have tremendous opportuni- 
ties in the supply of needed goods to fami- 
lies now below any decent standard of liv- 
In this area of expansion, adequate 
housing furnishes possibly the most promis- 
ing outlook. 

The second area lies in the development 


ing. 


and extension of personal services. O! 
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these publie health, publie education and 
the various branches of local, state and na- 
tional government are outstanding. In 
services, aS in goods, the problem is two- 
fold: to discover new ones available on a 
nation-wide basis; at the same time, to ex- 
tend to all persons those services that the 
upper strata of the population now regard 
as indispensable, at least for themselves. 

In this larger financial framework, nurs- 
ery schools, like other good public services, 
cost nothing at all. They create jobs, goods 
and services upon which the security and 
happiness of people depend. 

To build some bridge from the narrow 
shackling coneepts to these broader eco- 
nomic considerations we must appeal, not 
only to parents, teachers and nurses, but 
to carpenters, painters, cooks and taxi 
drivers; to landowners, architects and poli- 
ticians. Somehow we must accomplish an 
awkward marriage, the union of good edu- 
cational policy and good business. 

Certain blockings are psychological and 
social in nature. Of these, some are fairly 
obvious and others subtle, or at least ob- 
None is easy to measure or evalu- 
ate. Those I shall list are simply illustra- 
They can be separated only for 
purposes of inspection and analysis. For 
any given family they may exist almost 
unconsciously as a complex pattern. 

1. Preschool children are well taken care 
of in the home. They do not constitute an 
educational problem in terms of external 
organization or institution ; they never have 
since the beginning of time. 

2. The same parents who lack the special 
techniques necessary to instruct children 
in the 3 R’s often feel confident of their 
ability to guide preschool children. For 
the most part, ‘‘rearing’’ is reduced to its 
simplest terms in habits of eating, sleeping, 


scure. 


tive. 


toileting, playing, of keeping quiet and out 


? is school 


of the way. But ‘‘learning’ 
learning; that begins at six. 
3. Perhaps the majority of persons, 


women as well as men, look upon mothers as 
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shirkers, who give over to any public school, 
even on a part-time basis, the care and 
guidance of their preschool children. 

4. Few parents have noticed that there is 
a break, around age two, as significant 
for the child as anything that occurs at age 
five or six. There is an upsurge in the need 
for talking, walking and doing; for self- 
reliant exploration, for like-age compan- 
ionships. It may be that family opposition 
to relinquishing the two- or three-year-old 
child to a school is based on experience with 
the infant. There may be unconscious 
parental resistance to his growing up. 

Many physicians, psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists have questioned, on scientific or 
clinical grounds, the child or parent ad- 
vantages arising out of nursery schools. 
Some of the objections raised by the tech- 
nical experts in the early days of the work 
may now be listed as fallacies. Such fal- 
lacies may be widely spread and stoutly 
defended. For example: 

Fallacy 1. 
ducive to the spread of infection. 


The nursery school situation is con- 
It introduces 
special health and accident hazards that outweigh 
the protections of the teacher and nurse. 

Fallacy 2. The takes 
sponsibilities that are strictly parental in nature. 
This weakens family ties. 

Fallacy 3. The nursery school is just another 
example of mass education. 
with the quality of guidance possible when young 
children remain at home. 

Fallacy 4. The 
child beyond his needs or desires. It 


nursery school over re- 


It can not compete 


nursery school socializes the 
overem- 
phasizes sharing; it takes away some of his indi- 
viduality. 

Fallacy 5. The fatiguing, 
distracting and frustrating to the child. It leads 
to early conflicts and subsequent maladjustments. 

Fallacy 6. 
home, the nursery school is, in fact, a substitute 
for it. 
It permits her to loaf, to do work for pay outside 
the home. It 
professional vocabulary with which to rationalize 
her new freedom. 

Fallacy 7. The nursery school is devoid of senti- 
ment and affection. It takes children from their 
mothers, placing them under young things who, 
themselves childless, can not show a proper regard 
for the emotional needs of children. 


nursery school is 


While claiming to be an aid to the 
It gives the mother too much freedom. 
and 


even gives her a_ technical 
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Anybody can add to the list of these 


fallacies; and some may wish to subtract 
There may not be just seven pillars 


Like 


contains an element of truth. 


from it. 


of unwisdom. most fallacies, each 


istablished 
here and there over the country are ‘‘nurs- 
health 


school- 


ery schools’? whose conditions of 


protection, of daily program, of 
home relations are indeed sorry affairs. At 
its worst, the day nursery or the nursery 
school may degenerate into a parking place 
for children. 

But all such statements are applicable 
not only to poor nursery schools, but to 
poor elementary schools, to poor camps, 
playgrounds, churehes or hospitals. In 
this sense, the fallacy that unites all the 
the 


nursery school practice in terms of a sub- 


fallacies lies in indictment of good 
standard fringe. 

There is another set of shackles applied 
from within the teaching profession. For 
example: 

1. Teachers colleges have been negligent 
in giving a thorough knowledge of child 
development, behavior and adjustment to 
their teachers-in-training. They have fixed 


their sights too much upon method and 
detailed content; on curricula that dismiss 
the child himself with a passing nod. 

2. Teachers themselves are often far re- 
moved from family life of any sort. In 
office, say from ten to thirty years, they 
tend to break ties with their own families 


Married 


everywhere 


and not to establish new ones. 


been almost 


Perhaps the very young 


teachers have 


frowned upon. 
child is especially frustrating to teacher 


personalities. 
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3. Supervisors, principals and superin- 
tendents share a common attitude toward 
In Hollywood patois, 
" To the conser. 


vative school man, the child is born at the 


the preschool child. 
they ‘‘never heard of him. 


(Of course, a few prematures 
the scene at age five.) Thus 
lack of masculine educational 


age of six. 
appear on 
there is a 
sponsorship among school administrators 
and board members. 

To the politician, it is unconsciously easy 
to advocate reforms for youth; soon they 
will vote. But the same persons who vet 
up in manly fashion to speak for the 
youth of the land, defending such new (e- 
vices as the CCC or the NYA, hesitate to 
stand up and cheer for the three-year-olds, 
The women who might speak, all too fre- 
quently are not sure in their hearts. 

As I have said, this great bundle of 
deterrents, fallacies and 
concepts, do not emerge as separate analyz- 
Rather they appear as laissez- 
faire, as inertia, as rejection in the early 
stages of mental consideration. The 
thought that a nursery school in a com- 
munity might be a good idea is literally 
dead before it is born. 

Nevertheless, analysis appears helpful. 
The same delusive factors that produce 
lethargy, if brought into daylight and 
shown to be no shackles at all, may bring 
about a reformation in thought and action. 
We must get more parents, more workers, 
more civie leaders to say, ‘‘I never thought 
of that; there is something to it; it can be 


these shackling 


able factors. 


done.’’ 

This is the slow, hard way, but it leads 
to the durable gains possible when a democ- 
acy sets to work. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


By Dr. GUSTAVE A. FEINGOLD 
PRINCIPAL, BULKELEY HIGH SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


EDUCATION in a democracy may be de- 
fined as the feeble development of conten- 


tious ideals gradually groping towards ever- 


shifting goals. It can not be as clear-cut as 
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‘in lands where the political and economic 
hilosophies are erystallized or kept in a 
fixed state by the mailed fist of a dictator- 
In a democracy education must, of 
necessity, reflect the vague, even blind, 
cropings of the people as they reach out for 
new horizons which are forever unfolding 
before their vision. The problem is much 
simpler in European lands. In Russia, edu- 
cation is for the faithful; in Francee, it is 
for the gifted; in England, for the privi- 
leged; and in Germany, just now, it is for 
those who have been properly conditioned 
to become dependable devotees of the Hitler 
mania. But, frankly and avowedly, in a 
country dedicated to freedom and equality 
of opportunity, education must be for all— 
irrespective of race, creed, age, sex, social 


ship. 


or economic status. 

With this responsibility them, 
American educators should be willing to 
face the charge that our education is hap- 
hazard, ill-defined and ineffectual. To 
Europeans it may seem like ‘‘casting pearls 
before swine.’’ We, however, have found 
it to be ideally suited for the preservation 
of our democratic way of life. Taken as a 
whole, our educational system keeps us free ; 
it preserves our domestic and foreign peace ; 
it maintains our economic independence; it 
stimulates scientific research and industrial 
progress and promotes intellectual growth. 

Nevertheless, we must not delude our- 
selves with the thought that everything is 
well with American education. We must 
not regard the aequisition of technical skills, 
the diffusion of scientific knowledge and the 
distribution of material comforts as the only 
ideals of education. Over and above the 
capacity to create and to enjoy the comforts 
of life, there must be developed such a strong 
sense of personal freedom, political respon- 
sibility and social justice that nothing, not 
even the direst kind of poverty, can force 
their surrender. These ideals must become 
as firmly ingrained in the thought pattern 
of a people as its religious convictions are. 


upon 
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An edueation which leaves the springs of 
personal freedom and social justice un- 
tapped really fails of its goal. 


I 


In the light of the above statement, what 
is the present status of American education ? 
Generally speaking, it is a wish-fulfillment 
with which people are pleased to toy when 
they have no other cares; but next to our 
economie system, it is the most disorganized 
undertaking, as well as the most inexpert 
activity in which we are engaged. 

It is because of the illusory groping after 
something which, in the majority of cases, 
is never realized, that American education 
assumes the character of romantic fiction. 
Parents send their children to school with 
high aspirations for their well-being. They 
make all kinds of sacrifices for them. And 
even when the youngsters fail, the hope still 
abides in the parental bosom that somehow 
a miracle will happen and the mediocre boy 
or girl will leap into prominence and success 
through a sudden display of latent skill and 
hidden intellectual People talk 
about education; some criticize the expen- 
ditures for education; not a few find fault 
with our educational institutions. The vast 
majority, however, are content if only their 
children, after years of effort, acquire a few 
manipulative skills which may enable them 
to secure white-collar positions or to escape 


powers. 


manual labor. 

On top of all this, there is the army of 
social reformers, including ministers, social 
workers, chambers of commerce and pa- 
trioteers, who maintain that the solution of 
all human problems is the special function 
of public education. Is it a question of 
public morals, community health, love of 


country, parental respect, business integrity, 


vocational skills or social responsibility ? 
Improvement in all these fields, we are told, 
is the duty and the task of the schools. This 
is hurled at us with one breath, and with 


the next we are imperiously informed by the 
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budget-makers that education is only a form 
of growing pains through which childhood 
and youth must pass; and that the urge 
thereafter and the thereof are 
thrown off as soon as the individual attains 
his majority and begins to confront the 


restraints 


practical problems of life. 


Is it any wonder that as soon as the 
average youth has departed from high 
school or college all education ends for 


him there and then? The veneer of his 
social and intellectual polish begins to 
wear off, and he reverts to the cultural 


status of his forebears. The topics discussed 
in the classroom, the books read, the theories 
debated, the facts investigated—all become 
like trivialities, good enough for the unso- 
phisticated, naive youth, but altogether too 
trivial and irrelevant for the ‘‘man of the 
world.’’ So deep-seated is this contempt of 
the world at large for real education that 
school teachers and college professors are 
grouped in a class by themselves as imprac- 
tical people, to be tolerated like poor rela- 
tions, but never to be taken too seriously. 
Witness the 
upon the New Deal administration because 
the chief executive had the courage to sur- 
round himself with college professors as 
have been 


slurs cast several years ago 


advisers. College professors 
found to do quite well as technical advisers 
to huge corporations and to foreign govern- 
ments; but the moment they attempt to 
advise their own government, they become 


perilous to the welfare of the country. 


IT 

The responsibility for this disparaging 
attitude toward education, however, rests 
with the educators themselves. No other 
profession, for instance, has exercised so 
little control over its own destiny as the 
teaching profession. Anybody who has gone 
through college feels that he is qualified to 
teach. This is a survival of the provincial 
view that a teacher needs to know only a 
little more than the pupil in order to qualify 
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as his mentor.’ This undoubtedly is due tp 
the meniality which the profession inherited 
from ancient times. In classical antiquity, 
the pedagogue was ‘‘a slave who had the 
general charge of his master’s sons in their 
youth.’’ In our early colonial period, many 
teachers were indentured white servants— 
paupers sent over from England and sold to 
labor for a certain number of years to pay 
for their passage. Is there any wonder 
that school teachers as such are held in little. 
if any esteem? The medical profession may 
have had its origin in barbering and 
alchemy; the nursing profession in midwif- 
ery; and the legal profession in clerking. 
But it remained for the teaching profession 
alone to have had its roots in slavery and in 
indentured servitude. 

The view that the teacher does not have 
to know much more than his pupil may have 
functioned satisfactorily when knowledge 
was static, but it can never do in a world 
which is in constant flux, as is ours of to-day. 
Instruction is no longer a process of simple 
transfer from text-book to memory. Eidu- 
‘ators should have awakened long ago to the 
realization of the fact that, when a whole 
nation has begun to go to school, the educa- 
tor must never leave school. He must be 
not only a teacher but an evaluator of know!- 
edge and a contributor to learning. He must 
be a statesman and philosopher, not merely 
an efficient drill-master. 


II 


The two outstanding defects in American 
education are lack of adequate financial sup- 
port and an equally noticeable lack of ace- 
quately trained teachers and administrators. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about the 
incompetency of the pupil and the inade- 


1In early New England, the minister usually ex- 
amined the candidate for a teaching position to see 
that he was ‘‘sound in faith and knew his Latin.”’ 
Little else mattered. E. P. Cubberley, ‘‘ Public 
Education in the United States,’’ p. 55. 

2 Ibid., p. 54. 
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ey of the curriculum. But little or no 
mention is made about the possible incom- 
petency of the school teacher, the school 
principal and the school superintendent. 
. A recent survey® has disclosed that out of 
90,000 elementary school teachers giving 
ystruction in villages and towns, 26 per 
had no more than a four-year high- 
school training. Even in eities ranging in 
population from 10,000 to 100,000, only 13 
per cent. of the elementary school teachers 
had the equivalent of four years of college 
training. In junior high schools, staffed by 
more than 36,000 teachers, 49.6 per cent. had 
had less than a four-year college training. 
Among 84,767 senior high school teachers, 
only 20 per cent. had done one year of 
‘aduate work. 
Even our school administrators do not 
reflect the academic training which would 
be expected of men and women who occupy 
positions of leadership in the profession. 
They are shaping the destinies of thousands 
of our future citizens. They determine the 
educational policies of the various communi- 
ties in which their institutions are located. 
They are in a position to hamper or to 
advance the educational ambitions of the 
teachers under their charge. By their atti- 
tude, if through no other means, they set 
the standard and tone of learning which 
their subordinates will inevitably put into 
They should, therefore, possess a 
philosophical background which will at 
least make them respect scholarly attain- 
ment and enable them to evaluate the far- 
reaching problems of human development. 
Yet in surveys completed in 1930* and 1934,° 
it was found that only a paltry 3.2 per cent. 
of school superintendents and 2.2 per cent. 
of high-school principals hold the doctor’s 


practice. 


degree, 


Summarized in Survey Graphic, May, 1935. 

‘J. R. Shannon, School Executives Magazine, 
January, 1931. 

° J. R. Shannon, ‘‘ Academie Training of Secon- 
dary School Principals in the United States,’’ Bul- 
let'n No. 53, Department of Secondary School Prin- 


cipals, 
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Now we do not wish to be understood as 
trying to pass judgment on the qualifications 
of the school superintendent. We realize 
that his life is a sort of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde tragedy. He must promote education 
on the one hand and keep down the costs 
thereof on the other. He must maintain 
standards of high scholarship and eliminate 
school failures at the same time. He must 
select competent instructors and yet ‘‘play 
ball’’ with his board members. His is not 
an easy task, and nobody envies him his 
position. If he has ever been edueated, his 
education has worn off in proportion to the 
numbers of years he has served as chief 
Indeed, his constant contact with 
and ‘‘string- 


executive. 
politicians, ‘‘axe-grinders’”’ 
pullers’’ makes his life so hectic that one 
wonders how he is able to continue to meet 
the teachers of his school system on their 
own level at all. 
Nevertheless, it 
that, among persons who occupy such com- 
manding posts, only three out of every hun- 
dred should have the equivalent of three 
years’ professional training beyond the col- 
And the same applies to the 
Surely he is in a 


does seem astonishing 


lege level. 
high-school principal. 
position corresponding to that of the judge 
or the physician. Yet, in his case also, only 
two out of every hundred hold the doctorate. 
Here we have food for thought. This may 
explain, in part at least, why American edu- 
cation falls so short of its goal and is subject 
to so much criticism. 

The blame for this state of affairs can not 
be placed on the shoulders of the schoolmen 
alone, however. It is due in large measure 
to the distorted opinion which the American 
public entertains about the function of edu- 
cation in the life of the individual and the 
community. How can competently trained 
teachers be secured when 30 per cent. of all 
those who are in the profession receive 
salaries of $750 a year or less?® This is 
below the amount set for common laborers on 


6N. E. A. Research Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 2, 
March, 1937. 
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the WPA rolls. Fifty per cent. of all the 
teachers in the country receive salaries of 
less than $1,226 a year. Is it surprising that 
hardly any men teachers are found in the 
elementary schools; 


, 


and that only one out 
the high schools 
Of the 


entire public school personnel of the coun- 


of every five teachers in 


timidly admits that he is a man? 


try, 85 per cent. are female and 15 per cent. 
male. Forty per cent. of the men and 
women in the teaching profession are work- 
ing in school systems which have no retire- 
ment provision, and another 30 per cent. 
may look forward to the munificent pension 
of $50 a month when they become too old 
And yet 
people wonder why our educational system 


and decrepit to give instruction. 


is not functioning more efficiently ; why our 
school graduates are not better informed ; 
why the impressions made in the classroom 
on mind and character, if made at all, are 
not more enduring. 

The failure of the public to make adequate 
provisions for competent instruction is 
matched only by its indifference to provide 
educational opportunities that will enable 
all American children to cope with the prob- 
to all Only 50 


per cent. of the children who enter the ninth 


lems common Americans. 
vrade remain in high school long enough to 
receive their diplomas. To be sure, this is a 
vast improvement over the conditions which 
prevailed in 1924, when not more than 37 
per cent. of the high-school entrants were 
graduated four years later. But this 50 per 
cent. of the original ninth-grade entrants 
constitutes only 27 per cent. of those who 
begin to ascend the edueational ladder as 
first graders.’ Surely the other 73 per cent. 
have not died between their sixth and six- 


teenth years. What has happened to them ? 


IV 
Our school systems are so provincial that 
they deliberately isolate themselves in ae- 


7 “*Statisties of State School Systems, 1933-34,’’ 
Research Bulletin No. 2, 1935, U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation. 
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cordance with town and county lines as 
though their responsibility did not extend 
beyond the cow pasture on the outskirts o; 
It happens, however, that 
Americans are an extremely mobile people, 


the community. 


They are constantly on the move, drifting 
back and forth over the face of the conti. 
nent. For instance, between 65 and 75 per 
cent. of the people move away from the 
community in which they are born within 
twenty-five years after they have completed 
One out of 


every three persons resides in a different 


their public-school education. 


state from the one in which he was born 
3etween 1920 and 1930 the territory around 


New York City alone gained 1,120,000 
native born, while the states of Orevon. 


Washington and California showed a net 
gain of about 1,750,000 native people during 
this ten-year period. In 1930, 29 per cent. 
of the native population living in California 
was born in and had come from nineteen 
different states of the Union.* 

To what political unit, therefore, does the 
American citizen belong? Since the entire 
nation is his field of action, is it not reason- 
able to expect the entire nation to bear some 
responsibility for his development? We 
have such a thing as federal laws governing 
interstate commerce. Among other things, 
these laws regulate the manufacture and <is- 
tribution of 
consumed in another. 


goods made in one state and 
But there is no fed- 
eral law establishing the minimum educa- 
tional attainments of our children nor assist- 
ing with their education, even though they 
constitute, potentially and actually, the most 
important and the most widely distributed 


’ within the confines of 


‘‘interstate goods’ 
our land. The cow pasture may serve as 
the physical boundary of the school district, 
but it will never do as the cultural boundary, 
for the cultural area of any political unit 
extends to the very heart of the neighboring 
town, throughout the state and clear across 
the continent. 


8N. E. A. Research Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 4, 
p. 181, September, 1937. 
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It was perfectly proper to keep education 

local matter one hundred years ago when 
every locality was a government unto itself. 
Most of the people born in a certain com- 
munity lived and died in that community. 
Comparatively few of them moved to other 
regions, and still fewer kept roving from 
Jace to place. There were no improved 
ads. There was little or no mechanized 


transportation. Industry was largely agri- 
iitural in charaeter; and where there was 
any manufacturing at all, it depended al- 
most entirely on local labor. Every town- 
ship was self-sufficient, and so it was quite 
natural for it to exercise exclusive rights 
in the edueation of its own children. 

But we have outgrown such conditions 
and such limitations. With improved high- 
ways stretching clear across the continent 
and intersecting in every direction, with 
transportation devices covering more miles 
within a single hour than could have been 
covered in a whole day three or four gen- 
erations ago, Who can say where one com- 
and another The 
boundaries between places, in so far as they 
separate people, have been entirely obliter- 
A person may conduct his business 
in New York and live in Connecticut or New 
His children are as much at home 
in one place as they are in the other. In all 
probability, they will receive their education 
in the public schools of several states. Why, 
then, should there be such separatism and, 
worse still, inequality of financial support 
for publie edueation as we have? 


munity ends begins? 


; 
ated. 


Jersey. 


Vv 

The inequality of educational opportunity 
to which the American child is exposed 
simply because he happens to be reared in 
a certain section of the country is astound- 
ing. One might almost think that some re- 
gions are not in the Union at all, that their 
residents can be excluded by immigration 
laws, that they will never have a voice in 
the making of federal laws and will never 
influence the life of the nation. 
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Based on the latest comparable figures 
available,® we find that there are ten states 
with a population of 24,083,000 people, or 
almost one fifth of the nation, having a 
school enrolment of 6,173,000 pupils, or 
about one fourth of the nation’s school chil- 
dren, which spent in 1934, all combined, 
$163,824,685 on 
This is an average of $26.53 for each child.'® 
In contrast with this, New York City alone, 
with a population of 7,000,000, or 
eighteenth of the nation, and a school enrol- 
ment of 1,104,672, or only one twenty-third 
of the nation’s school children, spent in the 
same year $141,753,850 on their education— 
an average of $128.32 for each child. In 


public-school education. 


one 


other words, this metropolis is able to spend 
almost as much for the education of its chil- 
dren as the ten states combined, though their 
school enrolment is five and one half times 
as large as that of New York City. This 
means that a child born and brought up in 
New York has five and one half times as 
much money expended on his intellectual 
development as the average child born and 
brought up in these ten states. To be sure, 
this does not necessarily mean that the New 
York City child receives five and one half 
times as much education as the child brought 
up in Tennessee or Georgia, or that his 
education is five and one half times better; 
but it does mean that, other things equal, 
he has better-trained teachers, more up-to- 
date school libraries, better-equipped labora- 
tories, more instruction in art and music 
and more extensive vocational training. Is 
it any wonder that this metropolis sets the 
pace of life and thought for the rest of the 
nation ? 

Because of this tremendous difference in 
the ability to support education, there is a 
concomitant difference not only in the qual- 

9 **Statisties of State School Systems,’’? Bulletin 
No. 2, 1935, U. S. Office of 
‘¢Finaneing Publie Edueation,’’ NV. £. A. Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 1, pp. 40-41. 

10 These states are Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 


Edueation; also 


lina, Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia. 
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ity of education the children receive, but 
also in the variety and amount. Thus, the 
average length of the school year ranges 
from six months to nine and one half months 
in different states. In more 
than 600,000 children attend rural schools 
which are in session less than six months of 


seven states 


the year.'' Are these children expected to 
learn as much as those who attend school 


nine and one half months a year? 
VI 

The differences in educational opportu- 
nity encountered by the children in different 
states are not due to a reluctance on the 
part of some states to provide adequate 
These differ- 
ences are due to economic conditions over 
which the affected states have no control. 
Thus, the tax-paying ability varies from 


education for their children. 


less than $20 per person in such states as 
Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi to $79 per person in New York, 
$140 per person in Nevada and $390 per 
person in Delaware. 

If we compare the geographic distribution 
of the nation’s school children (ages 5 to 17) 
with the nation’s income, we find that the 
Northeastern states contain 29 per cent. of 
the nation’s children and 43 per cent. of its 
wealth; the North Central states contain 26 
per cent. of the nation’s children and 29 per 
cent. of its wealth; whereas the Southeast- 
ern, Southwestern, Northwestern and Far 
Western states contain 45 per cent. of the 
nation’s children and only 28 per cent. of 
its wealth. In other words, almost half of 
the nation’s children are being brought up 
make it 
impossible to spend more than one third as 


under economie eonditions which 


much on their education as is being spent 
on the other half. 

What this means in the denial of equal 
educational opportunities to large numbers 
of American children is demonstrated by 

11N, E. A. Research Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 4, 
p. 161. 
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the fact that the ratio of high-school enyo). 
ment to the total school enrolment yay; 
among states from 30.9 per cent. in Wis. 
consin to only 10.6 per cent. in Mississipp, 
In eleven states more than 25 per cent. of ; 
school children are in high school, while jy 
eleven other states less than 16 per cent. ar 
enrolled in grades 9 to 12. If high sehoo}s 
were made equally available to all the ¢ 
dren in the land, their enrolments would 
constitute approximately one third of the 
total school enrolment.'? 
The inequality in educational opportw 


to which our children are exposed must pro- 


voke sardonic laughter among the enemies 
of democracy. What makes the situation 
all the more tragic is that precisely the rich 
states are the ones that contribute propor- 
tionately less to the education of their chil- 
dren than do the poor states. Thus, if we 
compare six wealthy states having a com- 
bined school enrolment of 3,500,000 childre: 
with six poor states having approximatel) 
the same enrolment (3,666,000), we find that 
among the former, in which the average per- 
pupil wealth is $12,750, the per cent. of 
school income from state funds runs from 
1.8 for the lowest to 9.2 for the highest; 
whereas among the latter, in which aver- 
age per-pupil wealth is only $3,995, 
state’s contribution to public-school educa- 
tion ranges from 20.1 per cent. to 42.5 per 
cent. 
Vil 

But this inequality in educational pro- 
vision for the American child is not con- 
fined to the states alone. It exists to just 
as great an extent among the various towns 
and counties within the states. 

A single illustration will suffice. Sup- 
pose we focus our attention on one of 
America’s proudest and wealthiest common- 
wealths—Connecticut. This political unit 
ranks eleventh from the top among tlie 


12N. E. A. Research Bulletin, Vol. XV, Noe. 4, 
p. 161, September, 1937. 
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TABLE I 
tISON OF SIX WEALTHY AND SIX POOR STATES IN INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ON PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS™® 


(1) (2) (3) 
Amount 
of state’s 
contri- 
bution 
per pupil 


Expen- 
diture 
per pupil 
enrolled 


Wealth 
per pupil 
enrolled 


Nao 


aAIS 


$124.32 


$ 64.76 
forty-eight states in per-capita wealth. Yet 
this stronghold of American learning and 
lore is so partial in the educational oppor- 
ties it offers its children that one is in- 
clined to think of it as a step-mother rather 
than a foster-mother. 
or instance, if we compare communities 


of corresponding population and school en- 
rolment, we find that the difference in the 
amount spent for publie education ranges 


from 42 to 111 per cent. This difference is 
directly proportionate to the wealth of the 
towns measured in terms of their ‘‘ grand 
Since funds are usually 
raised through taxation of real estate, the 
size of the grand list will naturally deter- 
mine the extent of school support. Be that 
as it may, the lack of ability to raise the 
necessary funds for the adequate support 
of their schools on the part of the poor 
communities is the fundamental cause for 
the poor education received by their chil- 
This is proved by the fact that pro- 


9 


lists. school 


dren. 


N. E. A. Research Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 1, 
January, 1937, and ‘‘ Statistics of State School Sys- 
tems, 1933-34,’’ Bulletin No. 2, 1935, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Rank in 
terms of 
wealth 


(4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 


Total 
per cent. 
school 
income 
from 
state 


Rank in 
terms of 
state’s 
contri- 
bution 


Rank in 
terms of 
expen 
diture 


Enrol 
ment 


528,764 
300,041 
779,713 
208,383 
3,497,433 
683,603 
462,178 
772.613 
586,626 
478,794 
682,237 


3,666,051 


2,511,175 


23.38 26,434,193 


portionately fewer children are enrolled in 
the high schools of poorer communities than 
in those of the more prosperous ones. And 
this in spite of the fact that the same atten- 
dance laws govern the children of both types 
of localities. 

Let us take two of the largest cities in Con- 
necticut—Hartford and Bridgeport. Hart- 
ford’s population is 12 per cent. larger than 
that of Bridgeport. Its grand list, however, 
is 54 per cent. larger. The school enrolment 
in the two communities is almost identical. 
The current expenses per pupil in average 
daily attendance in Hartford is $134.33; in 
Bridgeport, $79.28; a difference of 69 per 
cent. What is the result? In Hartford, 
29 per cent. of the total enrolment is to be 
found in grades 9 to 12; in Bridgeport, it 
is 26.6 per cent. 

Or let us compare two small communities 
—both typical of the good old New England 
town. One, Darien, has a population of 
6,950; the other, Plymouth, has a population 
of 6,070—a difference of 14.5 per cent. The 
grand list of Darien, however, is $21,728,- 
000; that of Plymouth, $6,589,000—a dif- 
ference of 230 per cent. The school enrol- 
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ment of the two towns differs only by a few 
Darien, however, spends $129.43 
per pupil in average daily attendance ; while 
Plymouth can afford only $61.47—a differ- 
And what is the re- 


hundred. 


ence of 111 per cent. 
sult here, also? Approximately 32 per cent. 
of the children in the Darien school system 
attend high school, whereas only 21 per cent. 
of those in Plymouth are to be found in 
grades 9 to 12. 

The figures for the ten paired Connecticut 


communities are presented in Table IT. 
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When, however, a wealthy state like Cop. 
necticut fails to provide 
for the education of its 
born and brought up in under-privileged 
localities, the shame is all the greater. (Cop. 
necticut, with a per-pupil wealth of $12,795. 


adequate support 
children who are 


contributes as a state the grand sum of $6.95 


a year to the educational cost of each child. 
th 


whereas Alabama, with a per-pupil weal 
of only $3,620, contributes $8.65. 
with a per-pupil wealth of $14,954, con- 
tributes as a state $1.49 to the educational 


Lowa, 


TABLE II 


TOTAL CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL IN 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN CERTAIN SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 


CONNECTICUT" 


Town Population Grand list 


{ Hartford $354,194,000 


| Bridgeport 233,206,000 
{ Greenwich 982.000 
| Bristol 399.000 
{ Wallingford 7.908.000 


Southington 2,135,000 


{ Darien 21,728,000 
Plymouth 3,589,000 
Farmington 7.946,000 
Bethel 795,000 
What does all this mean? It means that 
in poorer communities, no matter how large 
or how small, the education offered through- 
out the entire twelve grades is of such an 
impoverished nature that, as soon as the 
the 
age, they turn their backs on the school. 
They come ask- 
Poli- 


ticians and fake educators may be able to 


children pass compulsory-attendance 
And why shouldn’t they? 
ing for bread and are offered a stone. 


fool the parents, but they can not fool the 
children. 

This condition, however, is not peculiar 
prevails in hundreds 
the 


to Connecticut. It 


of communities throughout country. 


14‘* Report, Connecticut State Board of Eduea- 
tion, 1936-37,’’ Public Document No. 8, pp. 98- 
111; also ‘‘Conn, Register and Manual,’’ 1937. 


Per cent. 
H.S. en- 
rolment is 
of total 
enrolment 


Current 
expenses 
per pupil 


Per cent. 
of dif- 
ference 


School 
enrolment 


29,069 34.33 } 28.8 
25.860 
6,417 159.36 
3,090 77.80 [ 
100.71 


70.77 


maintenance of each child; Mississippi, 
with a per-pupil wealth of only $2,819, con- 
tributes more than four times as much— 
$6.64. 

The extent to which a wealthy state will 
contribute to the education of all its chil- 
dren depends entirely upon the sense of 
civic duty and social responsibility of its 
people. It is an index of whether the citi- 
zens of that state are worldly or provincial 
in their outlook; whether they recognize 
their obligation to the larger political unit 
of which their locality constitutes but a 
small part or whether they are self-centered. 


Vill 


It must be evident that the two outstand- 
ing defects in American education are (1) 
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inadequately trained teachers and adminis- 
trators and (2) unequally distributed edu- 
Of these, the second must 

For, unless the teaching 


cational funds. 
be remedied first. 
profession is made sufficiently attractive 


from an economic point of view to invite 
the type of persons who enter the medical 
or the engineering professions, it will fore- 
eyer remain the eynosure of the third estate 
to the detriment of the American child. 

If education is to be made equally avail- 
abue to all the children of the country, it 
must receive more support from state and 
federal governments. This is the only way 
in which the vast inequalities of educational 
opportunities existing among the states and 
among the political units within the states 
can be eliminated. 

Imagine federal highways constructed in 
different sections of the country at such 
varied costs as we find public education to 
be. Some of them would be beautifully 
shaded, broad, conerete parkways, while 
others would be nothing more than dirt 
roads. What a howl would go up from 
automobile clubs and automobile manufac- 
It appears, however, that the child 
who is to earry on the American tradition 
is not as important as the motor vehicle 


turers ! 


which may or may not carry him on a motor 
tour. The absurdity of this situation would 
be amusing if it were not so tragic! 

Stirred by these conditions, the educators 
of the country and others who are interested 
in a long-range program for the upbuilding 
of youth and the preservation of democracy 
are giving their unqualified support to the 
recommendation of President Roosevelt’s 
Advisory Committee on Education that 
Congress provide generous grants, with 
limited federal control, for state and local 
education. 

Needless to say, there is considerable op- 
position to this plan. This opposition is 
based on the age-old argument that federal 
support means federal control. Compari- 
sons are made between what might happen 
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in America if the federal government should 
attempt to wipe out the inequalities in edu- 
cational opportunities and what is actually 
happening in strongly centralized countries 
like Germany, Italy and France. In the 
totalitarian countries, we are told, national 
control of education means the training of 
the children to become the obedient servants 
of the state and to surrender their minds 
and souls to their political leaders. In 
France, we are warned, education is greatly 
limited, and not more than a bare ten per 
cent. are afforded the opportunity of a 
secondary-school education. In general, we 
are admonished, ‘‘ Federal support of edu- 
eation tends to bring about bureaucratic 
control and financial waste, whereas local 
control makes possible a genuine public 
interest in the schools.’’ 

The answer to this argument is that facts 
do not support its unfounded fears. In the 
first place, in the countries held up as dire 
examples of the conditions which prevail 
when education is put under government 
control, there never was a free, universal 
education beyond the primary grades. In 
Italy, children were instruction 
through the sixth grade until the entrench- 
ment of the Fascist régime, which now, of 
course, uses the schools for the indoctrina- 
tion of Fascism. In the other 
mentioned, children have never been given 
public instruction beyond the fourteenth 
year, except in the case of the few who were 
able to survive rigid examinations. There 
is no comparison, therefore, between the 
educational tradition and set-up in those 
countries and in ours. In the second place, 
to use Italy and Germany as examples of 
what would happen if more educational aid 
were extended to underprivileged communi- 
ties by state and federal governments is 
tantamount to saying that we should not 
tolerate the state militias in America, be- 
cause, forsooth, the militia in Germany is 
used to smash windows, to loot homes, to 
burn synagogues and to destroy orphanages. 


given 


countries 
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Objection is also raised on the ground that 
under such a set-up some congressman or 
senator from a backward state would be 
dictating the educational policies and prac- 
tices of an advanced state. Perhaps the 
sooner educational opportunities are equal- 
ized throughout the country, the 


fewer backward states there would remain 


entire 


to send congressmen and senators of doubt- 
ful statesmanship to Washington. 

With federal aid we can visualize a system 
of public education which will be of service 
to the individual throughout his entire life. 
Instead of stopping short at the age of four- 
teen or sixteen, depending upon the varying 
school attendance laws which prevail in the 
different states, there would be a uniform 
law governing school attendance, just as we 
have a uniform law governing the age at 
which a person may begin to exercise his 
franchise. And, just as the government 
helps to bring about greater security for 
the farmer and manufacturer, so it would 
help to make it possible for the indigent 
child to continue his education until he has 
reached that stage of development which 
will enable him to earn his living and to 
contribute to the preservation of his political 


heritage. 
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The American educational system, even as 
it is, does far more to make it possible for 
the human individual to bear closer resey. 
blance to his Creator in spirit and manner 
than do the other nations of the world, with 
one or two exceptions. But it does not do 
enough to safeguard him against the forays 
made upon his spiritual inheritance by the 
black forces of totalitarianism. To send 
young people into the life stream of the 
nation blind to its problems, ignorant of 
their responsibility, inadequately prepared 
to meet the challenge of life because of the 
unequal educational opportunities under 
which they are brought up is a far greater 
offense against the principles of right and 
duty than to permit the interstate distri- 
bution of aduiterated and poisonous foods. 
Ignorance and bigotry adulterate the souls 
of the people and the body politic. If a 
thoughtful publie would take a greater in- 
terest in the education of its children, if 
it would be willing to place more trust and 
confidence in the ability and honesty of its 
state and federal representatives, there is 
no reason why, educationally no less than 
materially, our country should not be the 
most developed, the most advanced and the 
most secure nation in the world. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


DOES GRADUATE WORK FOR WOMEN 
PAY A DIVIDEND ON THE 
INVESTMENT? 

Dovusts as to the eeconomie worth of college 
education to women were east in a recent report 
issued by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women in conjunetion with the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, as 
summarized in The New York Times, November 
22. Cultural education 
were not considered. 

The report, which covers the ten-year period 
1925-1935, states that the investment of time 
and money as reflected by earnings does not 
seem to be justified, except for those women 
About 50 


aspects of advanced 


who have secured doctors’ degrees. 


per cent. of the employed membership of th 
A. A. U. W. answered ihe questionna : ‘yee 
which these conclusions were based. . 

Fifty-five per cent. of the women who have 
their doctorates have attained annual earnings 
of $3,000 or more; 33 per mt. between $3,000 
and $4,000, and 22 per “nt lore than $4,000. 
These were in the highest salaried divisions re- 
porting. 

Only 17 per cent. of those with masters’ de 
grees, or with that degree and additional train- 
ing, had reached $3,000 or more, regardless ot 
experience, while only 8 per cent. of the women 
with bachelors’ degrees alone, or with that de- 
gree and additional training, had reached this 
level. 
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The depression during the ten years covered 
d the greatest drop in number of those 
hose salary had been $2,000. For those re- 
ving less than $1,500, the number was almost 
ed by 1934. Financial casualties 
numerous in the field of independent 


were 
Susan Kingsbury, professor emeritus of 

economy, Bryn Mawr College, chairman 
charge of the study, also concluded that there 
vas serious diserimination in the employment 
women beeause of sex and marital status. 


one third of the women represented in 


About 


the study reported one or more instances of 


The types 

diserimination revealed were smaller begin- 
ning salary, reduction in salary or in rank, 
restriction in promotion, loss of job and refusal 
of job. Thirty-seven per cent. of the married 
women reporting discriminations were refused 


liseriimination beeause of their sex. 


jobs; 23 per cent. lost jobs. 

Forty-one per cent. of the 
wholly or partially responsible for dependents. 
The committee was surprised to find that three 
fourths of that number were single women. 
Married have the largest 
groups of dependents. 

Most of the women contributing data to the 
survey were comparatively mature. In 1934, 
seven per cent, were under 25 and 17 per cent. 
over 50. Women with advanced professional 
preparation were found in the older groups. 
Only 3 per cent. in an independent 
business, 

Dr. Kingsbury’s assistants in the survey were 
Janet Blain and Anne Hendry Morrison, 


women were 


women, however, 


were 


THE SABBATICAL LEAVE PROGRAM 
OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
TEACHERS GUILD 

WHILE expressing its appreciation of the good 
start made by the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation in liberalizing the rules for sabbatical 
leaves, the Teachers Guild urges the board not to 
stop until it has earried out the program of the 
guild in full. The program follows: 


1) The first sabbatical leave should be granted 
after seven years of service instead of ten. 

2) A teacher who has served for thirty or more 
years and has had fewer than three sabbatical leaves 
may apply for an additional leave or two consecu- 


+ 


ive |e aves, 
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(3) Every teacher should receive as many sab- 
batical leaves as he is entitled to by his years of 
service divided by seven. 

(4) If an applicant has received an unsatisfae- 
tory rating due to his health, that rating should not 
stand in the way of his being granted a sabbatical 
leave. 

(5) A teacher who has been on sabbatical leave 
for restoration of health and who has not received 
his maximum salary shall be permitted to meet his 
alertness study requirements within the three-year 
period following the termination of the leave. 

(6) A sabbatical leave or two consecutive leaves 
may be granted to teachers who have had fourteen 
years of service not only for the purposes of health 
or study but also for travel or rest. 

(7) A teacher who has not been in the service for 
a full five-year period before applying for a sab- 
batical leave shall be granted a leave if it is war- 
ranted by the total number of years of actual 
teaching service. To a limited extent credit should 
be granted for evening school service and substitute 
service. 


INADEQUATE SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 


Most school auditoriums are poorly planned, 
according to Alice Barrows in a study made for 
the U. S. Office of Education. Although costing 
from $50,000 to $150,000 to construct, plans for 
the auditoriums are made so haphazardly, as a 
rule, that they are obsolete almost as soon as 
they are completed. 

Auditoriums should not be mere assembly 
halls for opening exercises and graduation cere- 
monies. To be of real value to the community 
and to the school, the auditorium should be built 
on the plan of a theater. Since few professional 
actors ean project their voices in a theater seat- 
ing more than 1,200 to 1,500 persons, it is ob- 
vious that amateurs would have even greater 
difficulty. The recommended seating capacity 
for a school auditorium is from 500, or less, 
to 750. (Presumably provision for amplifiers 
would justify larger auditoriums. ) 

The stages are usually the most inadequate 
feature of the auditorium, the proscenium open- 
ing being too wide and the stage itself too shal- 
low. Miss Barrows suggests that the stage never 
be less than 25 feet in depth and that the pro- 
scenium arch be from 30 to 32 feet wide. Am- 
ple off-stage space should be provided; a good 
rule is that “the tctal stage space from side wall 
to side wall should never be less than twice the 
width of the proscenium arch.” 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM AUSTRALIA AND HOSPITAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITEp 


NEW ZEALAND 
Twice the number of bursaries usually granted 
to needy students of South Australia have been 
made available this year through the collabora- 
tion of the government and the University Coun- 
cil. The bursaries are distributed according to 
winners are 


the results of competitions. The 


granted £20 a year for maintenance and do not 
have to pay tuition fees upon their entrance to 
the 


Rules of the competition are that the student 


university. 


under 17 years of age, and his family 


must be 
income must not exceed £400 a year. Winners 


receive £10 a year annually before beginning 
university studies. 


In New South Wales, 
rural centers has been aided by the introdue- 


adult edueation in 
for distributing books. 
the 
international 


new plan 


books 


thought, 


tion of a 


Sets of fifteen under headings of 
and 


There 


they are read and discussed by members of the 


modern affairs 


drama are sent to the country districts. 
adult elasses. A leeturer visits each class regu- 
larly and assists in clearing up difficulties aris- 
ing from the readings and informal discussions. 

An annual report of the 
Minister of New Zealand is 
quoted in the Oetober bulletin of the Australian 


extract from the 


Edueation in 


Council for Edueational Research: 


It is not enough to provide more places in schools 
of the older academic type that were devised orig- 
inally for the education of the gifted few. Schools 
that are to cater for the whole population must offer 
courses that are as rich and varied as the needs and 
abilities of the children who enter them; this means 
generous equipment, more and better trained teach- 
ers and some system of guidance to help pupils 
that best 


means, also, if there is to 


select the schools and courses will eater 


for their abilities. It 
be true equality of opportunity, that, by one method 
or another, the country child must be given access 
to the facilities from which he has always tended 


to be barred by the mere accident of location. 


Australian 
are: T. H. 
Lovell, professor at Sydney University, presi- 
dent; A. Mackie, the Sydney 
Teachers College, vice-president, and J. D. G. 
Melbourne 


sity, member of the executive committee. 


the 


Research 


Newly appointed officers of 


Council for Edueational 


principal of 


Medley, vice-chancellor of Univer- 


STATES 
More than 300 hospitals in the United State. 
bring educational opportunity to hospitalized 
Office of 
Education reports, are failing to provide 


children, but many hospitals, the U. S. 


type of educational program for children who, 
even while hospitalized, are in a physical ¢o) 
dition to participate in some edueational activity 
The hospital schools now in operation are j: 
many cases well equipped for their purposes, 
There are adjustable chairs which conform t 
the patient’s disability, desks that fit over 
beds, stationary and removable appliances which 
can be taken from room to room—all of which 
essential to a well-rounded 


are program fo) 


pupil activity in hospital “classrooms.”  Text- 
books, blackboards and supplies also are quit 
as necessary in hospital schools as in 


However, the division of responsibility 


schools. 
for the establishment, maintenance and support 
of the hospital school has resulted in the seatte: 
ing of hospital school facilities. 

In the majority of hospital schools a state 
teacher’s certificate is required of all teachers, 
although in some hospitals there are other spe 
cial requirements in addition to a regular teach 
The Office of Education points 
out that the average salary of hospital teachers 


er’s certificate. 


compares favorably with that of regular publi 


school teachers. However, many do not work 
under contract or share in pension and tenure 
benefits as would be the case if they were em- 
For the same 


reason their qualifications have not yet been 


ployed by boards of edueation. 


definitely specified. 
The report concludes : 


If all children under treatment in a hospital ar 
referred to the hospital school as a matter of pr 
cedure and are enrolied for work if and when th 
physician so recommends, the hospital school will 
become an effective part of our educational system. 
Loss of time from the regular school for patients 
who remain in the hospital only a week or two is not 
serious, but for those who are under prolonged 
treatment the hospital school offers an important 
means of promoting continuing education. 

The supervision of the program of education fo 
all children needing special attention, including 
those in hospital schools, is a logical function of 
state and local departments of education. Other 
state departments, such as the department of healt! 
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nd the department of public institutions, are in 
rested in certain phases of the welfare of these 
lren. The work of the various state depart- 
nts should, of course, be so coordinated that the 
| services of each will be available for all, with- 
duplication of effort or infringement of re- 


nsibilities. 


Further details of hospital schools in the 

ted States may be found in Bulletin No. 17, 
1938, available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Printing Office, Wash- 


ngton, D. C., at 15 cents a copy. 


SOME FINDINGS FROM A JOB 
ANALYSIS OF TEACHERS’ 
ACTIVITIES 
INTERRUPTIONS of the working day by an- 
nouncements of contests, special events, enter- 
tainments and other activities not directly re- 
lated to the daily class program bear heavily 
This fact, long known 

to individual teachers, was established as 


on the teacher’s energy. 


nation-wide souree of edueational waste by a 
reeent job analysis made by the research divi- 
sion of the National Edueation Association and 
reported in The Sun, New York. The teacher’s 
judgment as to what makes his job onerous was 
sought in making this study. 

Another aspect of a teacher’s job, perhaps 
more illuminating to the layman than to the 
sach teacher of the 4,000 
spends an average of 


profession, is that 
covered in the inquiry 
slightly more than two hours a day in after- 
school work. 

The problem next in 
the elementary teachers, 
t} 


ne class 


difficulty, according to 
was the adaptation of 
individual differences. 
of stress—the adapta- 


program to 
Third was a new eause 
tion of promotion standards to a “no-failure” 
ileal. A fourth inordinate consumer of time 
and energy is represented by clerical duties and 
i fifth by the size of classes. 

High-sehool that the 
daily load of correcting test papers and home- 
work assignments was their second most diffi- 
cult task. Following in order were overcrowd- 
ing of adaptation of promotion 
standards to have 100 per cent. promotion and 
contending against such distractions as noises 
irom the street or playground. 

Teachers studied in the survey came from 
lorty states and were selected as to type of 
school, size of community and subject taught, 


teachers complained 


classroom; 
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thus presenting a cross-section of the national 


teaching group. 


THE WPA PROGRAMS FOR SAFETY 
EDUCATION REPORT TANGIBLE 
RESULTS 

ConpucTeD by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, classes in safe operation of motor 
vehicles, which have graduated 20,000 students 
annually, are believed by safety authorities to 
have played an important part in the reduction 
by 19 per cent. of highway deaths in 1938 as 
compared with 1937, and a further reduction of 
four per cent. in the first eight months of 1939. 

In addition to these classes, the WPA is en- 
gaged in traffic surveys and in studies of high- 
way hazards in hundreds of cities and towns. 
Methods of administering the WPA program of 
safety edueation vary from state to state. 

Leaders or instructors of these classes in 
Pennsylvania, for example, must be between 30 
and 45 years of age; must have good personal 
habits and a genuine interest in the work of 
public safety; must have the equivalent of at 
least a high-school education; a record of not 
less than 100,000 miles of safe driving, and some 
experience teaching adults. | Comprehensive 
visual and hearing tests are given to students 
at the outset of the course. They are cautioned 
as to the dangers of driving when fatigued or 
suffering from any physical disorder that might 


Emphasis is laid on 


impair their perception. 
driving while even slightly under 


of an intoxieant. In most of the 


the peril of 
the influence 
schools the course is in two parts, (a) classroom 
instruction in the theory and principles of safe 
driving and (b) driving instruction and 
training. 

North 


highway 


Carolina has ineluded a safe driving 
course in many of its adult literacy 
In California, the graduates of the 
WPA schools not only are trained drivers but 
are familiar with the statutes and regulations 


classes. 


concerning the operation of automobiles. 


THE CORNELL COLLEGE HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


A HEALTH program based on the recommen- 
dations of John B. Magee, new president of 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, was ap- 
proved by the board of trustees. At the request 
of the student body a study was made by the 
faculty. 
of the weakest places in modern education,” Dr. 


Stating that “health education is one 
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Magee listed the recommendations 


made as a result of the study: 


following 


1. A full-time director of student health, trained 
in the field of medicine and public health, although 
not necessarily a physician, should be appointed. 
He should be thoroughly familiar with all implica- 
tions of a department of health and hygiene, but 
should be especially prepared to handle the educa- 


tional aspects of it. 
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2. He should have authority to make use of prap 
ticing physicians, locally or otherwise, but as ] 
not himself prescribe medical treatment. 
3. He should have regular classwork dealing wit) 
health correctives, hygiene, public health and r, 
He should also have direction and eo»: 
of campus physical conditions affecting safety 


fields. 


sanitation. 
4. Health and 
should be provided for each student. 


examinations medical atte) 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THe Brooklyn (N. Y.) Children’s Museum is 
celebrating its fortieth birthday on December 
12. This was the first children’s museum in the 


world. 


A MEMORIAL meeting in honor of Edwin Rob- 


ert Anderson Seligman will be held in Seth 
Memorial Library, Columbia University, 
on December 13. Dr. Seligman was MeVickar 


professor of political economy until 1931 and 


Li WwW 


then professor emeritus until his death on July 

18 of this year. 

APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 
RESIGNATIONS 
WituiaAM J. McCauum, 

rector in the division of employment of the 


now assistant di- 
NYA in Texas, was formerly supervisor of stu- 
dent teachers at the Stephen F, Austin State 


Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas. 


HeLEN E. STENSON has accepted the position 
of rural field supervisor at the Southern Illinois 
State Normal University, Carbondale. She was 
formerly field supervisor at the Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BEVERLY A. MarTIN is now with the Missouri 
State Department of Edueation at Jefferson 
City as assistant state supervisor of nursery 
schools. Her former position was that of di- 
rector of the nursery school at the Union Com- 
munity Center, Hartford, Conn. 


WititiaM M. Timmons, formerly an instrue- 
tor at Carleton College, is now assistant pro- 
fessor of speech at Ohio State University. 


Nina E. Soutum, dean of women at Eastern 
State Normal School, Madison, S. Dak., for- 
merly direeted the dormitory at the University 
of Idaho. 


OpaL SLAVENS has been appointed deputy 
school commissioner of Saginaw County, Mich. 


H. EvGene Repman, until recently super- 
visor of musie in California, Pa., is now super 


visor of elementary school musie¢ in the Roches 


ter (Pa.) publie schools. 


T. Lucite Sauispury, formerly house director 
at Hampton Institute, has been appointed su 
pervisor of rural education and instructor in 
history at the State Teachers College, Elizabeth 
City, N. C. 

JosEPH S. Roucek has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of political science 
and sociology and has been made chairman of 
the department of political science, Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, N. Y. 


U.tysses G. CHAMBRE has left the Central 
Brooklyn Music Center, Brooklyn, N. Y., to be- 
come director of music at the Cheyney Training 
School for Teachers, Cheyney, Pa. 


H. R. HernriGer, acting head of the Evan- 
gelical Theological Seminary, Naperville (Ill.), 
since the death of G. B. Kimmel, has been 
elected president of that institution. Dr. Hein- 
inger has been professor of systematic theology 
at the seminary for the past sixteen years. Te 
fore entering the field of edueation he had held 
chureh pastorates at Mansfield and Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Fall River and Cambridge, Mass. 
The inauguration will take place on April 10, 
1940. The Reverend H. H. Kalis has been ap- 
pointed to Dr. Heininger’s chair. W. C. Harr, 
formerly mission worker in Kast 
Africa, has also received an appointment as 
head of a new department of missions. 


Nigeria, 


Water Woops has been appointed superil- 
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of the Boys’ Industrial School near 

neka, Kans., according to an announcement 

the Newton Kansan-Republican, Mr. Woods 

yeceeds the Reverend E. Lee Sorey, who is 

field representative of the eleemosynary 
tutions of the state. 


‘1~toN E. CARPENTER, director of teacher 
ining at the State Teachers College, Fitch- 
re, Mass., has been appointed president of 

Worcester State Teachers College. Mr. 
will take William B. Aspinwall’s 
len the latter’s resignation becomes ef- 
December 31. After serving over- 

;, Mr. Carpenter made a study of the French 
yublie school system and wrote “Problems of 
with Angelo Patri. 
| Fitchburg, where he served for twelve years, 


enter 


tive on 


Childhood” Before going 
new president had been director of teacher 
ining at the North Adams (Mass.) State 

Teachers College for six years, 


Marion E. Park, president of Bryn Mawr 
elected chairman of the College 
Board at the 
meeting held at Columbia University. President 
Park sueceeds Richard M. Gummere, chairman 
the committee on admissions, Harvard Univer- 
Karl G. Miller, of the University of Penn- 
was elected vice-chairman. Additional 
members at large are Frederick C. Ferry, presi- 
dent emeritus, Hamilton College; William A. 
Neilson, president emeritus, Smith College, and 
Mary E. Woolley, president emeritus, Mount 
Stanford University was ad- 
tted to membership. 


was 


trance Examination autumn 


Vanla, 


Holyoke College. 


EUGENE HILLHOUSE POOL, surgeon, and John 
(nllespie Jackson, attorney, were elected life 
trustees of Columbia University at the regular 

meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
They fill the vaeaneies caused by the death of 
Stephen G. Williams on November 22, 1938, 
and of Ambrose D. Henry on March 1, 1939. 


Mavrice Barret of Paris has obtained special 
permission from the French Minister of Foreign 
fairs to remain in the United States for an 
indefinite period as a member of the depart- 
uent of Romanee languages at Cornell Univer- 
sity. M. Barret has been consulting architect to 
‘he Ministry of National Edueation in France. 


Wimi1am McL. Dunpar, on sabbatical leave 
s professor of architecture at Cornell Univer- 
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sity, has joined the faculty of the college of 
architecture at the University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, for the year. 


Moise J. ISRAEL has resigned a. his posi- 
tion as professor of psychology at Southeastern 
Louisiana College, Hammond, to accept the 
superintendency of the city schools, Bogalusa, 


La. 


Howarp 8. Woopwarp, head of the depart- 
ment of speech at Adelbert College, Western 
Reserve University, has been elected to the 
presidency of Delta Sigma Rho, national speech 
fraternity. Professor Woodward is now on 
leave of absence. 

ANDREW F. Morris has resigned after ten 
years as president of the Hannibal-La Grange 
College, Hannibal, Mo. 
come effective at the end of the present school 
term. 


His resignation will be- 


RECENT DEATHS 

Jonas B. NATHANSON, associate professor of 
physies in the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and a member of the faculty for twenty-three 
years, died on November 25, according to the 
Toledo (Ohio) Blade, November 27. Dr. Na- 
thanson was fifty years old at the time of his 
death. 


THE REVEREND HuGH AUGUSTINE GAYNOR, 


who, retired “from active 


service as professor of Latin at 


because of illness, 
Georgetown 
University, died on November 27 at sixty-six 
years of age. Father Gaynor had also been a 
professor at Fordham University and had earlier 


taught at the Brooklyn Preparatory School. 

JAMES A. NAISMITH, professor emeritus of 
physical education at the University of Kansas 
and originator of the game of basketball, died 
on November 28 at the age of seventy-eight 
years. The game was devised in 1891 for the 
students at the Springfield (Mass.) Y.M.C.A. 
College. Dr. Naismith director of 
physical education at McGill University, Spring- 
field College, the Y.M.C.A. at Denver and at 
the University of Kansas. He held the Kansas 
post from 1898 to 1937, the year of his retire- 
ment. 


served as 


ARNOLD VoGeET, formerly principal of three 
Newark (N. J.) public schools, died on Novem- 


ber 28 at the age of eighty-seven years. Mr. 
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Voget retired from teaching twenty-five years 
avo. 

Rovert ALEXANDER HALLIBURTON, associate 
prole sor of economics at Franklin (Ind.) Col- 
lege, died on November 29 at the age of thirty- 
SIX years, 

Junius KAPLAN, professor of Rabbinies in the 


Yeshiva College, New York 


jie | aduate school ot 


City, and chairman of the faculty of the teachers 


institute of the college, died on November 29 at 
fifty-five years of age. Dr. Kaplan was born in 
Russia and had been living in the United States 


since 1906. 


Romautp G. PrarKowskI, professor at St. 
Mary’s College and Saints Cyril and Methodius 
Seminary, Polish institutions at Orchard Lake 
(Mich.), died on November 30. Professor Piat- 
kowski, who was eighty-three years old at the 
time of his death, had been awarded the Polonia 
Restituta medal and the Mieczy Halerowski eross 
by the Polish government for his services to 
Poland both before and after the first World 
War. 

CHARLES SKEELE PALMER, inventor of a gaso- 
that separated oil into 


gasoline, fuel oil and gas, and at one time presi- 


line cracking process 
dent of the Colorado School of Mines, died in 
Pittsburgh on November 30 at the age of eighty- 
one years. Dr. Palmer was a professor of chem- 
istry at the University of Colorado from 1887 to 
1902, and during this time coneeived of the 
project which later made possible the cheaper 
production of gasoline. After serving as presi- 
dent of the Colorado Sehool of Mines in 1902, 
Dr. Palmer was associate editor of The Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal from 1904 to 1906. 
Thereafter he was a chemical engineer in in- 
dustry. 
Roya N. 
school at the University of Minnesota since July, 
died on December 2. Dr. Chapman, who was 
fifty years old at the time of his death, was 
formerly head of the division of entomology and 


CHAPMAN, dean of the graduate 


economic zoology at the University of Minnesota 
Sehool of Agriculture. Just 
to Minnesota he had resigned as director of the 


before his return 


experiment station of the Pineapple Producers 
Cooperative Association, Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii. 


THE REVEREND Davin W. Essert, president 
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of Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa., from 1904 
to 1905, died at the age of eighty-six years o 


December 3. 


Virainta W. Smite and Matinpa Lemiery. 
both teachers in the New York City public 
school system for fifty years, died on December 
3. Mrs. Smith had retired in 1929 and was 
eighty years old at the time of her death. Miss 
Lemlein was seventy-seven years old at the tin, 
of her death and had retired in 1932 after sery 
ing as teacher, assistant principal and prin 
cipal. 


FERNAND JAGuU, French political writer and 
teacher of French and Spanish at Union (Co) 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y., for fifteen vears until 
his retirement in 1935, died on December 3 a} 
Glens Falls, N. Y. Under the pseudonym oj 
“Palofox,” Professor Jagu had conducted 
political column, “Europe, Day by Day,” fo 
the old New York Evening Telegram. He was 
born in Nantes, France, seventy-three years 


ago. 


Rosert CARLTON CuARK, head of the Univer 
sity of Oregon history department, died on De 
cember 4, according to an Associated Press dis 
patch. 


ERNEST SUTHERLAND BatEs, college pro 
fessor, author and eritie, died on December 4. 
He was sixty years old. Dr. Bates taught En 
glish at Oberlin College and Columbia Univer 
sity before going to the University of Arizona 
in 1908 as professor of English. He held 
similar post at the University of Oregon fro. 
1915 to 1921 and then accepted a chair in phi 
losophy at Columbia University, which he held 
until 1925. Dr. Bates for many years reviewed 
books for The Saturday Review of Literature, 
The Herald Tribune Books and The New Yor 
Times. With J. V. Dittemore he collaborated 
in writing a book on Mary Baker Eddy. He 
was literary editor of the “Dictionary of Ame 
ican Biography.” 


LEONARD BEECHER McWuoop, professor 0! 
musie at Dartmouth College since 1919, died 01 
December 4. Professor MeWhood would have 
been sixty-nine years old the following day. 
In 1930, Columbia University, of which he was 
an alumnus, awarded him a medal as a token 0! 
distinetive accomplishment. 
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OTHER EDUCATIONAL HAPPENINGS 

JosepH WARREN BROYLES was formally in- 
as president of Snead Junior College, 
Dr. Broyles was 


ictea 


Boaz, Ala., on November 24. 


merly head of the department of philosophy 
ethies at Hamline University, St. Paul, 
The principal address at the inaugural 

mony was delivered by Raymond R. Paty, 
president of the Birmingham-Southern College 


formerly fellowship director for the Julius 
wald Fund. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
yno yon Munehhausen lectured recently be- 
re the Institute of Arts and Sciences of Co- 
uubia University. Baron von Munchhausen, 
barred from many lyceums 
throughout the United States,  diseussed 
“Europe—a German Point of View” on Decem- 
her 4. British, Czecho-Slovakian, Finnish, 
‘vench and American lecturers are on the insti- 


been 


} hs 
no has 


tute’s program. Mrs. Roosevelt spoke on “The 
Individual and the Community” on December 7. 


CHARLES R. Watson, president of the Amer- 
an University at Cairo, Egypt, addressed a 
meeting at the Riverside Church, New York 
City, on December 6, on the subject, “The Mos- 
em Front and the Present World Crisis.” 


THREE series of examinations by the College 
Entrance Examination Board will be given in 
April, June and September, 1940. On April 
13, the scholastie aptitude test and the scho- 
lastie achievement test, heretofore restricted to 
scholarship competitors, will be administered 
to those looking toward college entrance. The 
June series will begin on the fifteenth and last 
tor a week, while the September examinations 
will be held on the ninth, tenth and eleventh. 
The medieval and modern European history ex- 
amination, labeled History B2, has been with- 
The modern history examination will 
now be designated as History B. While thé fee 
ior the achievement test alone or in conjunction 
with the aptitude test is ten dollars, that for the 
ptitude test alone is five dollars. 


drawn, 


Ix order to familiarize recently arrived immi- 
grants from Germany, Austria and Czecho- 
Sovakia with the problems of American polit- 

al, cultural, social and economie life and with 
‘her future duties as American citizens, a new 
ustitution has been established in New York 


and Baron: 
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City under the name of the German People’s 
School. 
board are William E. Bohn, edueational director 
of the Rand School of Social Science; Wilhelm 
Boerner, formerly leader of the Vienna Ethical 
Society; Alfred Braunthal, research director of 
the United Hatters’ Union, and Edgar Zilsel, 
research associate of the International Institute 
of Social Research. 
profit enterprise, and tuition is free. 


Among the members of its edueational 


The organization is a non- 
Hans 
Hacker, executive secretary, has announced that 
the German People’s School weleomes participa- 
tion and assistance by American organizations or 


individuals interested in adult education. 


BEGINNING in January, 1940, the American 
Library Association will publish the Booklist for 
Hospital Libraries, new quarterly publication 
established to take the place of the Hospital 
Booklist, which the American Hospital Associa- 
tion has published since 1936. The new list will 
also replace the semi-annual list of books for 
hospital use which has appeared in the A. L. A. 
Booklist for a number of years. The Booklist 
for Hospital Libraries will be a cooperative 
undertaking of the hospital libraries committees 
of the A. L. A. and the A. H. A. and will be 
edited by Elizabeth Pieters. The subseription 
price will be $1 a year. Subseriptions should 
be sent to the American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


THE New York City Board of Examiners has 
announced through its chairman, William A. 
Hannig, that he and Joseph K. Van Denburg, 
chairman of the committee on research, have 
been deputized to invite the examining boards 
of other city school systems to organize a na- 
tional society of teachers’ examining boards as 
a means of pooling experiences and otherwise 
improving their services. 

Two groups of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation held meetings recently. The Interna- 
tional Border Regional Branch, meeting in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on December 1 and 2, had as its 
theme “Schools for All the Children.” 
H. Hilliard, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., regional chairman, presided. 
The members held with 
and consultants, among whom were Goodwin 
Watson, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Alice V. Keliher, 


George 


conferences chairmen 
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chairman of the Commission on Human Rela- 
tions, P. E. A., and Ralph W. Tyler, dean of the 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 
The Chicago area sub-national conference, held 
at the Chicago Teachers College on December 2, 
occupied itself with a discussion of “The Utiliza- 
tion of Community Resources for Edueation.” 
Henry J. Otto, educational director of the W. W. 
Kellogg Foundation, was the principal speaker 
at the morning session. Frank E. Baker, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
led the afternoon panel discussion. 

THE Child Study Department of Vassar Col- 
lege has received grants from the General Edu- 
cation Board and from the Josiah Macy, Jr., 
Foundation to carry on its research program in 
the study of child behavior and normal person- 
ality development. Mary S. 
of child study, and L. Joseph Stone, research 
for its 


Fisher, professor 


editor, direct the program, which has 


subjects the pupils of two nursery schools. 


These children come from varied economie 


groups, large and small families, rural and urban 
areas. 
Friendship 


THROUGH the International 
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League, Ine., 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mas: 
pupils in American schools may receive Seat. 
hand information on world events through per 
sonal letters. The league is working direct} 
with teachers and schools in eighty-five diff. 
ent countries and territories throughout {hp 
It has the sanetion of the ministrjes o: 


Although the 


in Europe has slowed the mails going to a 


world. 
education in all countries. 
countries, the correspondence with most « 
tries is continuing as usual. Correspondence 
with South America is stressed at the present 
time. 
will bring a prompt response with all deserip 


An inquiry to the league headquarters 


tive material. 


TuHatT religious tolerance is almost universal 
among the students of Columbia College was 
the conclusion arrived at by Dean Herbert F 
Hawkes, after studying the results of a ques. 
tionnaire given to the class of "41. Ninety per 
cent. of the class responded. Summarizing, 
Dean Hawkes said, “In matters of religion thi 
trend is toward what might be called a som 
position—agnostice is too 


what humanistic 


strong a word for it.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


ATTAINABLE GAINS TO EDUCATION 
FROM THE UNITY OF SCIENCE 
MOVEMENT! 

Iv is a function of educational institutions to 
keep civilization going and to promote its fur- 
ther advancement. They perform this function 
by initiating individuals into the civilization. 
There are thus two major poles in the educa- 
tional problem, the student and the civilization 
into which he is to be initiated. 

The cultural pole, to which we may here 
involves direct acquaintance 


restrict attention, 


with processes of civilization. It also involves 
gaining understanding and insight into eiviliza- 
tion, which immediate acquaintance alone does 
aspect of this 
A principal 
key to the understanding of civilization in its 
historical advance is found in the more special 


not suffice to furnish. One 


deeper understanding is historical. 


1 Read at Fifth International Congress for the 
Unity of Science, Harvard University, September 
7, 1939. 


history of scientific progress. Another aspect 
is more analytie and scientific, as represented, 
for example, by social science rather than soc 
Both of these aspects have to do with 
knowledge. The arts and 
characteristic of the culture also demand atten- 
tion. There is need for insight into nature 
obtainable in part through direct acquaintance, 
but more adequately only through study of 
natural sciences. At first sight this seems to be 
something quite different from the understand- 
ing of civilization, but we must recall that the 
scientific enterprise in its entirety is after all a 
part, and in fact a key part, in civilization. 
Thus education is concerned, though not ex 


history. 
esthetic creations 


oet- 


elusively, with knowledge and processes of 

ting knowledge. Since factors of knowledge 
and thought are of great importance in civili- 
zation, they must have a high importance in au 
edueation intended as initiation into civilization. 
Therefore, whatever else the schools do, they 





ture of these facilities. 
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iid provide the most effective facilities in- 
:mental to the individual’s advance in know]- 
ve and understanding. 
it is then pertinent to inquire into the na- 
They seem to consist 
specially in a second kind of knowledge, viz., 
wledge of knowledge, or science of science. 
s not an attainable or even desirable goal 
an individual should acquire all the pri- 
knowledge, knowledge in the ordinary 


But it does appear to be an attainable 
| desirable goal, especially for individuals of 
perior capacity, (1) that they acquire some of 
. primary knowledge; (2) develop an ability 
proceed effectively in getting more; (3) rise 
a certain perspective over knowledge and the 


wledge enterprise in its entirety. The second 

third are matters of knowledge of knowl- 
lve, or science of science. 

Science of science is the science of a specific 


form of linguistie behavior, inasmuch as the sci- 


fic enterprise is itself a linguistie activity. 
lling the seientifie enterprise a linguistic 

v, we must not conceive of linguistie be- 

or in too narrow a manner. We recall that 
ruistie behavior is a relation involving three 
nds of relata, first the communicants, who are 
ns, second symbols and symbol ecombina- 
ns, third non-linguistie objects or events of 


hatever nature.2 Moreover, in the practice of 


knowledge or science, mere representation is 


ibordinated to reasoning. Valid reasoning is 
every ease capable of being made _ public. 


The reasoning of seienee functions exclusively 


public and communicable form, and is in 


tact and by necessity a linguistie process. 


The realization that scientifie activity is a high 


type of linguistie behavior leads to recognition 


{ the distinetions required for the analysis and 
inderstanding of thought of a scientific quality. 
can not elaborate on these distinctions here, 
but they are treated at length in such writings 
s those of Professor Carnap.® 

While seience is an unusually high type of 
linguistie aetivity, we are not likely to forget 
is only one form of linguistie behavior. 
Interest in the erucial role of language in scien- 
tiie activity may readily lead into an interest 


that ; 
that if 


*Second ‘‘Eneyelopedia’’ monograph, by C. W. 
Morris, pp. 10 #f. On this Encyclopedia see Notes 
and References at end of paper. 

See Notes and References at end of paper. 
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in the wider field of linguistic phenomena. We 
find that the whole body of human activities in 
civilized society are carried on at the level of 


| linguistic behavior, a level peculiar to man. 
\There is gradually taking shape a science of 


linguistic behavior in the broadest sense, with 

affiliations with many more special sciences.‘ 
We can even still further. 

Just as we can see many varieties of human 


widen our view 
behavior as in a fundamental sense linguistic, 
so we can generalize the concept of language 
or linguistic phenomena to the wider concept of 
sign phenomena or semiosis. The studies which 
we may e¢all semiotie of such moderns as Peirce, 
Dewey, Mead, and C. W. Morris already throw 
light on foundations of linguistics and open up 
wider vistas on the nature of mind.° 


What do we mean when we speak of the 
Unity of Science movement? No doubt the 
Thus it too 
easy to distinguish what belongs to the Unity 
of Science movement from what belongs to the 
progress of science in the ordinary sense. We 
may perhaps regard the Unity of Science move- 
ment as one culminating phase in the advance 
of modern science as a whole. We ean gain 
some clarification by considering the range of 


is not 


term is somewhat vague. 


topics discussed at the Congresses and in the 
“Eneyelopedia of Unified Science.” It is evi- 
dent that all things belonging to science of sci- 
ence fall within the range of interests of the 
movement, and indeed occupy a central position 
in it. In this way it is concerned with the 
problems, the concepts, and the traits common 
to different sciences. There is an inherent trend 
toward system and unity in the scientific enter- 
prise as a whole, but also various obstacles, fun- 
damentally linguistic in nature, to achievement 
of full unification. The overcoming of these 
obstacles, and dissemination of the knowledge 
that already suffices to overcome many of them, 
are accordingly leading concerns of the move- 
ment, and suggest the adoption of a name such 
as “Unity of Science” to characterize the whole 
group of related interests, current activities and 
attained resources. Not only is attainable uni- 
fication valuable in itself, but the concepts and 


4 Fourth monograph, by L. 


Bloomfield. 

5 Second ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Morris. 

6 First ‘‘ Encyclopedia’ 


‘“Eneyclopedia’’ 
’? monograph, by C. W. 


? monograph, pp. 70-71. 
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techniques effective in relation to unification can 
also promote further advance in the various sep- 
arate sciences, as has been abundantly demon- 
strated in the mathematical disciplines. Herein 
in particular are found the main sources for 
foundation studies in all sciences. 

The gains from linguistic analysis in the sei- 
entific sphere naturally lead to an interest in lin- 
guistic phenomena as they occur in all depart- 
ments of life, and even further into the still 
more general field of sign phenomena. Every- 
thing relating to these matters also finds a place 
in the Unity of Science movement. 

A broad interest in science involves a concern 
with its external as well as its internal relations, 
with its place in civilization, and so with its ap- 
plications. These interests too are represented 
in the Unity of Science movement. 

“The Unity of Science movement” should be 
regarded primarily as a name referring to cer- 
tain kinds of problems and the present state of 
knowledge relating to them, rather than to any 
special groups of persons. There is no line of 
separation between contributors to the Unity of 
Science movement and workers in the specific 
sciences, since the former are in large part sim- 


ply a voluntary selection from the latter. 


We reached the conclusion that general eduea- 
tion, especially for students of superior capac- 
ity, must have among its goals: (1) that stu- 
dents acquire some of the primary knowledge 
or scientific knowledge in the ordinary sense, 
(2) that they develop an ability to proceed 
effectively in getting more knowledge, in other 
words in thinking, and (3) that they gain an 
insight into the enterprise of science or knowl- 
edge in its entirety, which we might eall a uni- 
fied intellectual outlook. The second and third 
transcend science study in the more usual sense 
of the study of single seienees, although they 
also require this. They have to do rather with 
matters belonging to the science of science, the 
contemporary knowledge of which constitutes 
the major part of those ideas and resources to 
which we give the name of the Unity of Sei- 
ence movement. The student can not exhaust 
the detailed study of all the sciences. He needs 
then to study some science, but more especially 
to get insight into things common to different 
sciences, to gain understanding’6f the nature of 


the scientific enterprise as such, an initiatioy 
into science of science. He needs to have prac- 
tice in and gain insight into what constitutes 
valid thinking of a more than superficial kin, 
such thinking as enters into scientifie activity. 


| 
Ay 


These are clearly matters the contemporary 
knowledge of which belongs within the spher 
of the Unity of Science movement. 

More broadly, we have seen that it is throug} 
general education that students must in the main 
be inducted into the deeper understanding and 
appreciation of civilization. Here various sorts 
of study are required, not all scientific.’ ] 
the principle key to the understanding of ciy; 
zation is probably found in the fact that it is g 
continuum of behavior at that highest natw 
level which we eall linguistic, that commu 
cated meaning is of its essence, and that it 
because of this aspect of communiecability that it 
can assume not only a social, cooperative cha 
acter in the present, but can grow into newe: 
and higher elaborations over centuries of 
What is publi: and cooperative is linguistic, 
while the quasi-private or more subjective ac- 
tivity, when not overtly linguistic, is still semi- 
otie or sign-using. Moreover the central fact in 
the maintenance of civilization at a given time, 
or in its advaneing career in the course of tim 
is the special linguistic behavior which is th 
scientific enterprise. There is accordingly need 
of study of the scientifie enterprise in its own 
inner character, to which we have previously 
referred, and further in its profoundly penetra- 
ting relations throughout the cultural fabric. 
This aspect of science is also among the inter- 
ests comprised in the Unity of Science move- 


ment, while the consideration of language and 


its potentialities from a general and abstract 
standpoint is a leading characteristic of 1! 
most recent phases of the movement. 
Edueation is by no means exclusively con- 
cerned with matters relating directly to the 
Unity of Science movement. The gaining ol 


competence for one part of the task, and a cen 
tral one, in no way implies neglect of any pro)- 
lems of a different nature which education hi 
to face.8 But it must be apparent that there 

7 For example, the esthetic and technological as 
pects are equally in need of adequate attentio! 
On these see C. W. Morris in second ‘‘Encye 
pedia’’ monograph, pp. 57-58 and Kenyon BR 
(Gambier, Ohio), autumn, 1939. 

8 Thus it is not incompatible with ‘‘ persona 
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.Jeading ends of general education which ean 
be accomplished without utilization of in- 
~ymentalities such as are among the principal 
resources of the Unity of Science movement. 
disregard the most advanced resources of 
exe kinds that we now possess can only mean 
the same goals are being sought in amateur 
n, with the aid only of causal opinion or 
best of the scientific commonplaces of an 
arlier era, Which are now in less or greater de- 
vee outdated and superseded by richer insights 
d more powerful techniques. 
Practically all major sciences or fields of 
knowledge have participating representation in 
the Unity of Science movement. However we 
ist note an exception, so far, with respect to 
passes as the science of education. Edu- 
ion in the United States is as yet unaware of 
nd untouched by these relatively new or newly 
accessible resources. The ideational leadership 
of our immense system of public education, with 
its six million students in high schools alone, is 
the main exercised by the departments of 
lucation in universities. I know of no univer- 
ty or college department of education in this 
utry of which any member is versed in the 
characteristic of the 
\ the sense in 
‘h, for instance, scores of members of edu- 


yntem pr rary resources 


of Science movement, in 
tion departments are versed in contemporary 
psychology; and this is true, although the psy- 
logists of the psychology departments are 
| represented in the Unity of Science move- 


yt 


But, I think, we must regard this as a tem- 


rary phase, once more exemplifying that lag 
whind the general cultural advance which many 
ave long considered as characteristic of edu- 
cational history. In time the recognition will 
surely come that major ends of general educa- 
tion must be brought into relation with the in- 
strumentalities toward those ends which science 
as a whole has developed and matured, and to 
the systematic assemblage and effective organi- 
tion of which we are in a sense merely assign- 
ing a name when we mention the Unity of Sci- 
nee movement. Such a transformation can not 
be accomplished in an instant, but will be a 
eradual process requiring time, for it amounts 





integration’? that a student should achieve intel- 
tual competence. 
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to an educating of the educators with respect to 
a certain central sector of their problems. 
While, as always, inertia will be an obstacle, 
yet there are certain conditions distinetly fa- 
vorable to such an advance in American educa- 
tion. The leadership, as I have said, is exer- 
cised by the university departments of educa- 
tion. For the control of the policy of these 
there is now a confusing and harmful rivalry 
between two chief groups or parties, one of 
which I shall for brevity eall the 
Edueation party, while the other calls itself the 
If each of these 
parties, or enough members among them, would, 


Science of 
Progressive Education party. 


simply pursue their own major motivations far 
enough, they would find themselves entering the 
territory of the Unity of Science movement. 

This should be a short step for the Science of 
Education group. After all other sciences have 
entered into the Unity of Science movement, 
taken over its outlook and begun to use its re- 
sources in establishing their own foundations, 
it will be anomalous and difficult for the Science 
of Education to remain unaffected. According 
as science becomes more scientific, it becomes 
concerned with the sorts of things involved in 
the Unity of Science movement. Considering 
the matter in a different way, the Science of 
Edueation group has for a generation under- 
taken the responsibility of guiding the schools 
with respect to every feature and question of 
education. This places on them a responsibility 
for taking into account everything relevant to 
education. The resources of the Unity of Sci- 
ence movement are certainly relevant to general 
education in a number of important ways. 

In the Progressive Education group we find 
a marked shift in standpoint, since their basis 
is philosophical, while the other group officially 
condemns all philosophy. But the Progressives 
have built on one of the outstanding philoso- 
phies of scientific orientation. All the philoso- 
phies of scientific orientation, including the one 
referred to, are now in active participation in 
the Unity of Science 
Education is not, but, if it will bring itself up 
to date with respect to the developments in its 
own underlying philosophy, it will thereby 
become a participant in the Unity of Science 


movement. Progressive 


movement. 
Were both parties to do this, wholesome dif- 
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ferences of view and interest would still remain, 
for the Unity of Science movement involves no 
but 
brought upon a common ground of understand- 


stereotyping of views, they would be 


ing and cooperation. At the same time they 
would be led into a cooperative relation with the 
specialists in all fields of knowledge, which was 
rather rudely interrupted when the departments 
f education achieved their ascendancy. 

What is now needed is a beginning in broad- 
ening the outlook of the education departments 
these, to them, new interests and 
Major 
should lead the way by finding and adding to 
staffs the 


resources of the Unity of Science movement as 


to inelude 


resources. departments of education 


their individuals who are versed in 
well as aequainted with the field of education as 
it now is. This would mean especially persons 
conversant with modern logic and theory of sei- 
ence. Such a step would be but a continuation 
of the policy which has seen added to education 
departments people with up-to-date equipment 
in psychology, psychiatry, sociology, finance, 
ete., conceived, as it were, as “dimensions” in 


That 
departments, no logical dimension indeed pro- 


education. education has, for education 
vides oceasion for reflection. 

Alterations in the preparation of secondary 
school teachers should gradually be brought 
about, at least or especially as regards teachers 
of knowledge subjeets and teachers of superior 
students, for we may well come to a recognition 
that 


special teachers.® 


superior students in high school need 

It is probable that high schools should provide 
instruction in modern logie and general lan- 
guage study as a center of coordination for the 
instruction in the knowledge subjects and in 


certain aspects of English. Selected teachers 
of high school mathematics could prepare for 
this 


would be considerably different from the gen- 


work. The general language in question 


eral language sometimes but infrequently pro- 


vided, which also has value but in a rather 
different direction. 

On the knowledge side of instruction the goal 
of a unified intellectual outlook should be held 
in view, with respect to which the relevance of 


®See the already well-known study by W. S. 
Learned and B. D. Wood in Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin No. 29, 
1938. 
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the resources of the Unity of Science movement 
is perhaps sufficiently obvious not 
elaboration.!° 

On the problem of the curriculum of « neral 


education there is a voluminous literatyy, 


stemming from both educational parties, soy 


of which has value. The translation of th 
of a unified intellectual outlook into 


concrete practice via existing resources of +} 


e 


terms of 
Unity of Science movement would make an 
portant contribution to the curriculum 

lem, while the utilization of these reso 
analyzing existing literature on the eurricy 
or on educational theory more generally wi 
help to clarify a confused situation and 

the meaningful nucleus. 

One service of educational tests has been + 
reveal to how small a degree the problem ot 
dents’ thinking has been solved, even in the eas 
of superior students."! It 
ciple that the school does 
things which are picked up anyway in the cours 
The fundamental reason for 
the demonstrated failure of the schools in rela 
tion to student thinking is that this ability 


is a recognized pri 


not need to train 


of ordinary life. 


been conceived to be among those which can bi 
picked up without expert help. The naiveté oi 
such a preconception is immediately apparent to 
anyone acquainted with the contemporary stay 
of knowledge of the thinking done at a scientific 
level. It is that the 
Unity of Science movement relating to intelle 
tual activity should begin to be utilized. A com 


time resources of t! 


plete solution of this problem may not exist, but 
it is not as yet realized in educational circles 
how far we might go with certain aspects of it 
Thus it is not suspected that, if we wished, we 
could give to the more competent students an 
ability in ordinary deductive reasoning as as- 
sured and as facile and of the same kind as wi 
now give them in long division. 
The of educational 
favorite subject of educational writing. 
resources of the Unity of Science movem 


discussion method 


have any contribution to make to the problem o! 
student thinking, they may be presumed to hav 
some relevance to educational method. 


10 This specific problem is treated in detail 1 
article which will appear in an early issu 
Philosophy of Science. 7” 

110, H. Judd and others, ‘‘ Education as Cult 
vation of the Higher Mental Processes,’’ 1°! 
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resources of the Unity of Science move- 
re not going to be a panacea or universal 
jJyent for all educational problems. 





We may 






they have a useful application. 
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Tue strength and glory of the great and eatho- 

ic liberal arts University of Paris flourished 
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while the university was pursuing a course of 
inquiry. The answers to its problems, however, 
were come upon prematurely with the rediscov- 
ery of Aristotle; after a period of tremendous 
activity during which the great scholasties sue- 
ceeded in interpreting the master’s notes and in 
fitting them into their own system, the spirit of 
inquiry languished, instruction lost its vigor and 
set doctrine was handed down mechanically from 
teacher to student. As the renascence of learn- 
ing bloomed, the university fell into a dry rot. 
Until this time, the development of philosophy 
had been taking a line similar to, yet indepen- 
dent of, that in ancient Greece, with a lustiness 
of its own, and a coloration drawn from the 
times; it was vital to the main living issues of the 
But in so far as Aristotle impelled the 
scholasties toward an equilibrium of thought, he 
When they 


had found out what he really meant, and how 
re b J 


day. 
helped define a term to thought. 


significant his meaning was for the solution of 
their own problems, the storm of disputation 
gradually settled. Worst of all, the faint stir- 
rings of scientific interest were killed, for if 
Aristotle had solved the mysteries of philosophy, 
it was certain that pronouncements 
science, his knowledge of which was a 
of amazement to the medievalists, 
equally definitive. This generalization was as 
inevitable as it was harmful to the relations 
between science and the church for some time 
later. 


his on 
souree 


must be 


Before the renascence of classical learning, 
independent progress in literature, engineering 
and the arts was going on apace, and Latin 
grew as a living language, with a poetry and 
a romantic prose (the gesta romanorum) of its 
own, a strong competitor with the rising ver- 
nacular. The emergence of humanism with its 
emphasis upon Ciceronian Latin is what dealt 
the death blow to Latin; if it is a dead language, 
it was killed by its friends, and its medieval 
literature must live on now in the vernacular into 
which it was translated by such as Chaucer and 
Boeceaceio. It is significant that the only art for 
which there was no model handed down by the 
ancients was painting, yet painting developed 
under its own impetus, as the general culture 
of the era would have developed were it left 
alone. 


It is his peculiar interest in tradition and the 
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past that arms the Catholic educator against a 
wholesale revival of the classics as a means of 
solving contemporary educational problems. 
Even though the praise that the neo-humanist 
accords the medieval universities has about it an 
aura of nostalgie sweetness, even though Profes- 
sor Adler’s frequent quotations from St. Thomas 
dispose us pleasantly toward him, we will have 
none of the new humanism, for we have learned 
our lesson well. A cultural regression that took 
place when all western civilization was Catholie 
has‘been too closely and too disagreeably asso- 
ciated by non-Catholics with the heritage of the 
church for us ever to fall into any other such pit. 

The following statement by Professor Adler 
indicates how the free inquiry characterizing 
current efforts at personal and social adjust- 
ment might be throttled by the philosophy basie 
to the new classical revival: 

The basic problems of education are normative. 
This means, positively, that they are problems in 
moral and political philosophy; and, negatively, 
that they can not, they have not and never will be, 
solved by the methods of empirical science, by 


what is called edueational research.1 


Here he means to attack only those who would 
eliminate philosophy completely, but as in all 
his writings, he is so vigorous in the defense of 
philosophy that he disparages science without 
justification. These words, then, may be inter- 
preted as minimizing the place of educational 
science, a construction the Catholie is loath to 
accept for his own guidanee. It is true we have 
a systematic guiding philosophy, but it is untrue 
that we therefore eschew empirical science, 
although, because of our medieval experience, 
we are accused of doing so. Philosophy is 
simply common sense; its truths are logical 
developments from axiomatie first principles so 
self-apparent in the experience of all of us as 
not to require the heavy machinery of scientific 
inquiry and verification. Yet the techniques of 
scientific inquiry and verification are the sine 
qua non of implementing these truths in modern 
society. For example, philosophy tells us that 
good is to be desired and evil is to be shunned. 
Nobody objects to this truth beeause it is appar- 
ent to all of us—nobody has to verify it scien- 
tifieally. Yet when we come to determine what 

1 Mortimer J. Adler, The Educational Record, 
20: 422, July, 1939. 


is a good method of teaching, what ; 
subject matter for the curriculum or wha: 
good social objectives under present condi; 

in short, when it comes to determining yo} 
general good, but the particular good, phi 
phy must depend upon the investigation, the 
perimentation and the trial and error thin] 
that is the raethod of scientific educations 
search. Philosophy then checks the conelysjoy. 
to ascertain whether they are in accord with + 
logie of common sense and common mors 
Without science, philosophy would avail ies 
little. 

There is yet another reason why the Cathol 
sheers away from the new humanism, a reaso: 
that should give pause to every one who has an 
personal religious interest. The humanist’ 
ethics is pre-Christian, and his metaphysics does 
not extend beyond man himself. He seeks ¢] 
nature and the end of man in man’s produets 
that is why he is ealled a “humanist.” As th 
result of his search he finds that man by natur 
is rational, and that man’s end is living moral; 
with his fellows. Man’s rational nature, ther 
fore, must be trained properly and appealed t 
if he is to live morally—the sanctions for m 
ity are found in reason. The Greek problem ot 
finding a seeular basis for morality, and 
Greek solution to this problem are perfec 
recapitulated in the humanistie — procedur 
Under the aegis of the Christian tradition, St 
Thomas, however much he was aided by At 
totle, came to another conclusion, a conclusic 


distinctively Christian in nature. Man is 


rational being, but his end is much more tha) 
a moral one; it is the perfection of his intellec' 
that he may approximate a knowledge of God 
in the supernatural world—his end is a contem 
plative, a mystico-intelleetual one. Only th 
moral man, however, ean achieve his full ration: 
nature and this intellectual end; therefore, su 
man’s end is supernatural, the sanctions for lis 
ethical conduct are supernatural and divin 
Morality, for the Christian, is a means t 
rational end, not, as for the humanist, the 

of rational living. Here is the crucial a 

of Christian philosophy beyond the Greeks, and 
it is here precisely that the humanists abando 
the Christian for the pagan philosophy. It 1s 
well to realize that when they do so, they 
don a doctrine not the property of a secta™an 
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phy, but one that solidly underlies Chris- 
asa whole. 

In conelusion it may be said that the prag- 
instrumentalistie rationalization of the 
method can be more easily brought 

scholastic philosophy than can the regres- 


paganism of the humanist. Although we 


not admit the pragmatie denial of super- 


values, we embrace the positive contri- 
instrumentalism has made toward pro- 
and evaluating the natural goals of 
nal aetivities. Instrumentalism, like 
sticism in the Middle Ages, is a philosophy 
mis to its time and sensitive to the prob- 


lems peculiar to its time. It is controversial, 
it is split into eamps, but it is trying to solve 
old problems defined anew by their modern set- 
ting. We look for direction in our researeh and 
in our educational thinking to the hypotheses 
set up by this, the open-minded school of mod- 
ern edueational philosophy. Instrumentalism 
can be accepted within the structure of Catholie 
philosophy, whereas the new humanism that in 
its guiding philosophy explicitly abandons the 
development beyond ancient Greece has nothing 
to offer. 
WILLIAM J. SANDERS 
DEPAUL UNIVERSITY, 
Cu1caGo, ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW YORK REGULATES COLLEGE 
ANNUITIES 


LLEGES and universities aecepting funds 
ject to annuity will be interested in a recent 
n of the State Legislature of New York. 
\ new seetion to the insurance code will take 
feet on January 1, 1940. That part of the 
usurance code affeeting colleges and universities 
quoted at the end of this paper. 
The statute affects all institutions writing an- 
ty agreements in the State of New York even 
igh they may have been chartered by other 
tates. Colleges and universities accepting funds 
bject to annuity will henceforth be licensed 
this purpose by the superintendent of insur- 
nee of New York. Copies of forms and sched- 
es of maximum rates must be filed with and 
pproved by the insurance department. Speci- 
ied reserves and surpluses must Le maintained 
that upon the death of the annuitant a residue 
t least 50 per cent. of the original gift will 
ain. Assets at least equal to such reserves 
ud surpluses shall be invested only in securities 
pproved by the insurance department. Annuity 
tund assets shall be segregated as separate and 
net funds and shall not be pooled with any 
i the other assets of the institution. This last 
tatement is particularly important, for many 
eges have followed the practice of pooling 
‘her annuity fund assets with their endowment 
Tur d assets. 
No institution incorporated or organized under 
te laws of another state shall be permitted to 


write annuity agreements in the State of New 
York unless it complies with all its requirements, 
except that any such college may invest its 
reserve and surplus annuity funds in the kind 
of securities permitted by the laws of the state 
in whieh it was incorporated or organized. 

This law does not affect institutions entering 
into living trust agreements; that is, those col- 
leges and universities that agree to pay to a 
donor only the net return from invested funds 
will not be affected by the New York insurance 
code. 

Colleges and universities will greét this new 
insurance code with mingled emotions. Those 
institutions that have pursued approved policies 
with respect to their annuity agreements will 
have nothing to fear, but they will be freed from 
the unfair competition of less serupmous col- 
leges. Other institutions will be foreed to revise 
their schedules and policies to conform to the 
requirements of the law. Needless to say, an- 
nuitants will be safeguarded by this new code. 

There is reason to believe that some other 
states will enact legislation similar to that of 
New York, for in too many instances institutions 
have defaulted on their annuity agreements. If 
the colleges and universities outside of New York 
want to forestall regulation of their annuity busi- 
ness by state insurance departments, they can 
readily do so by adopting the principles incor- 
porated in the insurance code of the State of 
New York. 

A copy of Section 45 of the new insurance 
code will be found below. This statute follows 
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generally Section 9 of the present law which was chapter has not invested its assets in ace 
originally enacted in 1892. with this subsection shall do so not later 
ten years from such effective date, but thi 

Charitable annuity societies exempt, not be construed to permit any investment by an; 
such corporation after the effective date of +) i 


chapter other than is permitted by this subsectio) 
3. No such corporation or association jneor 


Section 45. 
1. The superintendent may, in his discretion, issue 
a special permit to make annuity agreements with 
donors to any duly organized domestic or foreign 


non-stock corporation or association condueted ated or organized under the laws of another stat, 


without profit engaged solely in bona fide chari- shall be permitted to make such annuity agy 
ments in this state unless it complies with a 
requirements of this section imposed 


domestic corporations or associations, except that 


table, religious, missionary, educational or philan- 
thropie activities and which shall have been in ac- 
tive operation for at least ten years prior thereto. 
Such permit shall authorize such corporation or @Y such foreign corporation or association may 
association to receive gifts of money conditioned invest its reserve and surplus funds in the 
of securities permitted by the laws of the 
in which it was incorporated or organized. 

4. No such corporation or association s] 


upon, or in return for, its agreement to pay an 
annuity to the donor, or his nominee, and to make 


and carry out such agreement. Every such corpo- 
or issue in this state any annuity contract 


or until it has obtained from the superint 
permit issued in accordance with the provision 
this section. If the superintendent finds, 
notice and hearing, that any such corporation 
association, having such a_ special permit, 


ration or association shall, before making any such 
agreement, file with the superintendent copies of 
its forms of agreements with annuitants and a 
schedule of its maximum annuity rates, which shall 
be so computed, on the basis of the annuity stand- 
ard adopted by it for the calculation of its reserves, 
as to return to such corporation or association upon failed to comply with the requirements of 
the death of the annuitant a residue at least equal 
to one-half the original gift or consideration for 


section, he may revoke or suspend such permit 
he may order such corporation or association t 
cease making any new annuity contracts until suc 
requirements have been satisfied. The action of ¢! 
superintendent in revoking or suspending am 
permit or in making any such order shall be sut 


such annuity. 

2. Every such domestic corporation or associa- 
tion shall have and maintain admitted assets at 
least equal to the reserves on its outstanding agree- 
accordance with section two ject to judicial review. The superintendent may 
in his discretion, dispense with the requirement 
annual statements by such corporations or associa 
tions and may accept in lieu thereof a sworn stat 


ments, ealeulated in 
hundred five of this chapter, and a surplus of ten 
per centum of such reserves. In determining the 


# 


reserves of any such corporation or association a 
deduction shall be made for all or any portion of | ment, by two or more of the principal officers 
thereof, in such form as will satisfy the superinter 


an annuity risk which is reinsured by a life in- 
dent that the requirements of this section are being 


surance company authorized to do business in this 
state. The assets of such corporation or associa- complied with. 

tion in an amount at least equal to such reserves 5. Except as provided in this section every suc! 
and surplus shall be invested only in securities per- corporation or association shall be exempt from th 
mitted by the provisions of this chapter for the provisions of this chapter, other than articles one, 
investment of the reserves of authorized life in- two, three and sixteen. 

surance companies, and such assets shall be segre- 6. Every college, as defined in the education law, 
gated as separate and distinct funds, independent which within the meaning of subsection one agrees 
of all other funds of such corporation or associa- to pay an annuity otherwise than by the payment | f 
tion, and shall not be applied for the payment of sums certain, shall with respect to such agreements 
the debts and obligations of the corporation or be exempt from this section and from all other pro- 
association or for any purpose other than the an- visions of the insurance law. 
nuity benefits hereinbefore specified. Any such A. A. WELLCK 
corporation which on the effective date of this Cuicago, ILL. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ON THE VALIDITY OF STANDARDIZED arly used in our educational institutions from 
TESTS OF ENGLISH USAGE grade school through high school and college. 
STANDARDIZED tests of English usage are regu- There are many of them, and though they differ 
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at in the devices they use to get their 
ts, they are alike in pretending to provide a 
measure of the usage of the individual 
{mong the educational measurers there is a 
syod deal of diseussion concerning the relative 
y of various tests and testing techniques. 
s also eriticism—though not from the pro- 
| measurers—of the absolute validity of 
terial in the tests. These latter eritics 
iggested that some of the test items which 
ed wrong in the answer keys may not be 
¢ after all. But there has heretofore been 
ele authoritative study to which these 
: might refer for information on a consid- 
able number of items regularly included in the 
ndard tests. 
The National Couneil of Teachers of English 
s recently published such a study, “Facts 
ut Current English Usage,” by Marekwardt 
nd Waleott (New York, 1938). The authors 
ve attempted to determine as scientifically as 
ssible the faets about 230 items of usage. 
se facts they found recorded in published 
esults of linguistie scholarship: the “Oxford 
English Dictionary” supplemented by “Webster’s 
New International Dictionary,” the grammars of 
such notable linguistie scholars as Jespersen and 
Curme and various other scholarly studies. On 
‘basis of their material the authors have la- 
ed each item on which they were able to obtain 
rmation. Of the six labels used, four indi- 
‘e varieties of acceptable usage in this country 
LE, Literary English; ALE, American Liter- 
English; CE, Colloquial English; ACE, 
American Colloquial English), two indicate va- 
elles of unacceptable usage (Dial, Dialect; 
Arch, Archaie). Their method, it should be ob- 
vrved, differs fundamentally from that used by 
the compilers of school grammars. Marckwardt 
nd Waleott label their items objectively on the 
vasis of relevant linguistic facts; the compilers 
school grammars label their items subjec- 
ely on the basis of a limited personal obser- 
tion largely colored by personal prejudice and 
prelerence. 
This study, as has been suggested, is an au- 
ritative work which ean be conveniently used 
criticize the validity of the material in the 
‘tandard tests, sinee many of the 230 items con- 
‘dered in the study are also found in the tests. 


By examining five standardized tests of English 
usage’ in the light of the linguistie facets pre- 


TABLE 1 


Number of items called wrong in answer 
key, but labeled acceptable by Marckwardt 
and Walcott? 


ALE CE ACE Total 


| items in test 


| Number of 


Test 
| 
| 
| 


he CONS 


| 


1 The five standardized tests used in making this 
analysis may be briefly described as follows: Test 1. 
Copyright 1939. A machine-scorable test in which 
the usage section consists of 75 sentences, each con- 
taining one ‘‘correct’’ and one or more ‘‘incor- 
rect’’ forms. The student is instructed to select 
the ‘‘best’’ form. Several of the items are tests 
of spelling rather than of usage; if the percentages 
were caleulated on the basis of the usage items alone 
they would be even higher. For use with high 
school and college students. Test 2. Published 
about 1922. A seven-section test in which the usage 
section includes twenty sentences, each containing a 
‘fright’? and a ‘‘wrong’’ word. For use with high 
school and college students. Test 3. Copyright 
1926. In this test a passage of connected prose 
is to be corrected. Since the 60 corrections involve 
problems in punctuation and capitalization as well 
as problems in usage, the percentages have been ¢al- 
culated on the basis of the 27 usage items alone. 
For use with high school and college students. Test 
4. Copyright 1931. The test contains 75 sentences ; 
of these the first 55 are primarily tests of usage, 
the other 20 of punctuation, capitalization and sen- 
tence structure. Of the 55 usage items all but three 
are ‘‘ineorrect.’’ The student is directed to write 
in the ‘‘correct’’ forms. For use primarily with 
high school students. Test 5. Copyright 1932. A 
general achievement examination. The usage sec- 
tion contains 74 sentences, each with a ‘‘better’’ 
and ‘‘worse’’ usage. The relatively lower percent- 
age figures for this test are explained by its being 
intended for grades 4-9, where students are appar- 
ently not expected to have mastered very many of 
the arbitrary distinctions found in high school and 
college grammars. 

2 This tabulation has been made solely on the 
basis of the material in Marckwardt and Walcott. 
The usages not listed in their book were not con- 
sidered, or rather, were tabulated as acceptable. 
It should be observed, however, that in addition to 
the ‘‘wrong’’ answers listed as acceptable in 
Marckwardt and Walcott, there were many other 
‘‘wrong’’ answers which would be found to be 
acceptable if reference were made to the authori- 
ties on which Marckwardt and Walcott’s study is 
based. This fact, combined with the fact that 
many of the test items are not usage items at all, 
demonstrates that the proportion of invalid material 
in the tests is actually considerably higher than is 
indicated by the percentages. 
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sented by Marckwardt and Walcott, Table 1 was 
obtained. 

What 
analysis? The first seems obvious: 
not do what they pretend to do. 
tests of English usage, implying that those stu- 


from this 
the tests do 


conclusions may be drawn 


They are called 


dents who receive a relatively high number of 
“rieht” answers have a relatively good command 


f acceptable usage; yet the test answer keys 


eall usages “wrong” which on the basis of the 
best available records of linguistie facts are ac- 
ceptable. Since much of the material in the tests 
is not valid, it would appear that the validity of 
the test results may legitimately be doubted. 

But 


perhaps less obvious. 


a much more fundamental conclusion is 
That is, that the tests exer- 
cise a vicious tyranny over teachers of English 
from the grades through college. The eduea- 
tional administrator is legitimately concerned 
with the effectiveness of his teachers; standard- 
ized tests offer him a convenient means of mea- 
suring that The knows 


that his standing as a teacher may depend on the 


effectiveness. teacher 


tests given in his elasses. He is 


results of 
inevitably foreed to train his students in such a 


way that they will receive a satisfactory grade 


on the test. If he is a well-prepared teacher of 
English he will know something of linguisties; 
he will know that in the 
school grammars is traditional rubbish. But he 


will not dare to depart from the prescribed eur- 


much of the material 


riculum because he knows that, if he does, the 
will fall below the 


required level and he may be rated as an “inef- 


elass 


test median for his 
fective” teacher. 

Standardized tests of English usage are per- 
haps the most important single reason why prog- 
ress in the teaching of the English language 
has been so slow in recent years. Teachers of 

somewhat 
But 


because of the tyranny of the standardized test 


KMnglish are gradually becoming 


acquainted with the faets of language. 


they must often teach in direct contradiction to 
those facts. 

Marckwardt and Waleott’s study should pro- 
vide material for a searching self-examination 
among those educational measurers who are hon- 
estly interested in the progress of American edu- 
cation rather than in the preparation of tests for 


the sake of testing alone. Kart W. Drkema 
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